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NHE world is moving in superlatives! Following in 
the wake of the World War, disasters seem to grow 
in proportion to the increasing population of the 
world. The heart of the world went out to little 
Japan during those dread first days of September, 
‘when the radio and the cables flashed the news of 
an earthquake that took a toll which made it seem 
like a recurrence of the historic tragedy at Pompeii. 
Following the impulse of the Washington Conference, 
the Four-Pact Treaties and recent understandings as to the 
nations of the Pacific, the United States at once responded 
with substantial assistance and a sympathy nation-wide. Our 
ships were soon plowing the seas with cargoes, bound west- 
ward on their errand of mercy—battleships fulfilling ideals of 
Peace. 

The reports ranged from 50,000 td 200,000 loss of lives. No 
one will ever know just how many human lives were sacrificed 
in the merciless maw of the earthquake. Baron Kato, who was 
at the Peace Conference, did not live to see this dread day for 
his beloved Japan, but he did live to see the bonds of amity 
established. There may be something in the way of an in- 
scrutable Providence that insists upon a shocking calamity to 
close up the breach between nations as well as families. The 
Red Cross is responding nobly. This is the same Red Cross 
that in Japan has always been so well 
represented and supported. 

What a contrast to the scenes of 
fifty-eight years ago, when Admiral Perry 
was welcomed at Yokohama and Tokio. 
the capital and pride of Japan—now laid 
low. This is a cataclysm that has elimi- 
nated all racial lines, for the little “land 
of cherry blossoms” had already proven 
its right to take its place among the great 
nations of the earth in peace and pros- 
perity, and in tragedy and disaster, in 
proving the glorious heroism of her tra- 
ditions. Japan was never closer to the 
heart of America than today in her dark 
hour of distress. The world-heart is 
pulsing with sympathy in these times. 

During the early days of September 
interest in Washington centered on the 
Japanese Embassy, which, enshrouded in 
mourning for our own President, finds 
added another shade of mourning for the 
thousands of Japan who perished in the 
great earthquake. 

At this time the calm character of the 
Japanese was reflected in Ambassador 
Masanao Hanihara and Counselor Sadao 
Saburi, who went forward with their 





« Affairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 





EDWARD J. HENNING 
Assistant Secretary of Labor 


TTR 





work, finding a hearty co-operation and a deep sympathy in 
all the departments of the United States and among the rep- 
resentatives of other nations to succor the needs of the hour. 





HERE are some men born with a judicial temperament— 
men who can look at all sides of a question at once and 
balance a conclusion. His friends naturally call him Judge 
Henning. His title is Assistant Secretary of Labor, and he 
has given to that Department a judicial service such as it 
never had before in reViewing facts and dispatching business. 
Hon. E. J. Henning was formerly a United States District 
Attorney in Wisconsin and proved a most efficient member 
of the staff in the Department of Justice. He has a lucid and 
logical way of looking at things. Later he removed to San 
Diego, California, to practice law and soon had a large practice. 
For some years he was active as counsel in the Loyal Order of 
Moose, and did much in the constructive work of the organiza- 
tion with Director-General James J. Davis. A Moose conven- 
tion without Judge Henning would not be thought complete. 
When James J. Davis was named for Secretary of Labor, 
he asked his friend and associate to go with him, and although 
it meant a personal sacrifice, Judge Henning was ready to 
respond. In every emergency he is level- 
headed, and it was hoped that he might 
accept one of the judicial positions in 
California, for men of the calibre and 
ability of Judge Henning usually find 
their way to the bench. There is a grim 
sense of humor in the make-up of this 
apparently serious minded lawyer—he 
knows human nature. In the adminis- 
tration of affairs at the Immigration 
Bureau his work has been notable and 
without precedent. 

Thoroughly familiarizing himself with 
every phase of the Labor Department, 
he blazed his path. Over twelve hun- 
dred cases were acted upon in one week. 
Long hours and hard work night and day 
does not appall him. Especially happy 
in meeting the various delegations, his 
address to the Conference of the Workers 
was a greeting that greeted. Giving a 
vivid, clear survey of the work in his 
Department he paid a tribute to his 
chief, who as an immigrant himself un- 
derstands the problems of immigration. 
As a child working in the mills he under- 
stands the question of child labor, and 
all its blights as well as benefits. He 
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H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
Now on a three-weeks’ visit at his great ranch in Alberta, Canada, which he is stocking 


with blooded cattle from Great Britain. 


enlisted with the men and women who have so valiantly 
fought the evils of child labor. During the course of his 
address he paid a fitting tribute to the President and the First 
Lady of the Land: 


I cannot close without giving expression to the thought that a 
great measure of credit for the blessings which have come to us in the 
material way in the last two years is due to the fact that we have 
had during that period in the White House a real man, and a real 
American. He quickly comprehended the situation with all its ap- 
palling possibilities. He soon learned that our working people must 
share the fate of the working people of the old world unless heroic 
and drastic methods were employed. He approached the tangled 
situation from the standpoint of one who once himself was a wage- 
earner, and who understood, and so, with the infinite patience of a 
Lincoln, with the sturdy independence and determination. of a Grover 
Cleveland, with the kindness and courtesy and diplomacy of a Mc- 
Kinley, and with the insistence upon civic righteousness and a square 
deal for all of a Roosevelt, he faced these problems. Courageously 
he trod the path that he knew meant misunderstanding and criticism, 
but he also knew that the course he was pursuing was the only course 


The future King of England is a most democratic 
prince—a “‘regular fellow’’—not only the idol of the adoring British public, but extremely 
popular with all classes wherever he appears 


——— 


which could lead to industrial salvation. He 
was not intimidated by the threats of selfish 
interests, nor diverted from his purpose by 
the sweet whisperings of political advisers 
and political expediency. He understood 
what was necessary, and he chose the path 
of duty and high-minded statesmanship. 


Biblical quotations are recalled in his 
allusion to the First Lady of the Land: 


“It is not well for man to be alone, 
and He, therefore, made him a helpmeet.” 
Among all the stories of history, the stories 
of ancient Athens and Rome, and legends 
of mythology, there never was one more 
beautiful on the subject of the effective 
help of a helpmeet than the story of Flor- 
ence Harding, the First Lady of the Land, 
as she stood at the side of her distinguished 
husband during these dark days of the in- 
dustrial crisis, and giving him the sympathy 
of womanhood and of wifehood in his great 
labors. The heart of America goes out to 
this wonderful woman, and when recently 
she went down into the valley of the shadow 
of death, and her work as the President’s 
helpmeet was interrupted, the great heart 
of America went out to her in sympathy 
and prayer, and thus the influence of this 
good wife silently, but powerfully, still con- 
tinued to influence the heart and soul and 
mind of that great man, our Chief Execu- 
tive. The women of America and of the 
world owe much to the First Lady of the 





HE secret is out in Washington. 
Senator Smith Wildman Brook- 
hart of Washington, Iowa, has suc- 
cumbed like Joe Bailey of old to the 
lure of a dress suit. He is a changed 
man since his trip abroad, and the jokes 
concerning that middle name, Wildman, 
will cease. He planned a trip to Russia 
to “rush in” where angels feared to 
tread. After a trip in Europe, with 
table-d’hotes, tip raids and a celluloid 
front every night, Senator Brookhart 
comes home a wiser man. 
Conservative Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats will no longer shiver when he 
arises to quote the Abbotts instead of 
the Cabots of Massachusetts as speak- 
ing only to God. They wonder if his 
middle name might be patronymic. 
He is no longer an apprehension, for 
the facts remain that Smith Wildman 
Brookhart was born in a log cabin in Missouri and educated in 
public schools and later moved to lowa. When he opened a 
law office at Bloomfield and at Keosauqua (no matter how 
you pronounce it), he had to his credit a jack-of-all-trade 
occupation of farmer, teacher, lawyer and soldier. He served 
in the Iowa National Guard in the Spanish-American War as 
second lieutenant in the Fiftieth Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and on the Mexican border was given the star of a Major in 
the First lowa Brigade. In the World War he became lieu- 
tenant-colonel of infantry. As chief instructor in marksman- 
ship in Camp Perry and Camp Benning schools and captain 
American Palma Rifle Team (1912) he trained the team 
winning the world championship, and is president of the 
National Rifle Association of America. Senator Brookhart is 
entitled to real distinction—he can sight a gun and hit the 
target. He was county attorney of Washington County three 
terms and chairman of the Republican State Convention. 
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Elected to the United States Senate after the resignation of 
his friend, William S. Kenyon, who was appointed to the bench 
as a Republican, he has made the Republican president his 
target. 

When he began his political life he was laughed and sneered 
at, but he persisted. He printed his ideas and circulated 
them among the farmers. Looked upon as more or less of a 
radical but never enlisted as one, he played safe under the 
Republican banner. Still a partner in the Brookhart Brothers 
Law Office, first door west of the Opera House in Washington, 
Iowa, he is playing safe on holding the home law practice. 

As the newspapers sneered and scoffed, his reputation grew, 
for the home folks in Iowa do not think a Congressman or 
Senator means much unless he has the power to evoke a few 
shafts of sarcasm from the effete East. 

His capital stock was the fact that he was born in a mission 
log cabin and this means more than a safe full of money in 
winning votes if the fact can be properly impressed upon the 
people that he is one of them. What will happen when he 
tells all he thinks he knows about Europe no one can tell, 
for in spite of all that is said about him, he is a man who has 
a keen eye for sharp shooting and is an observer with an intent 
and defined purpose. 

The old story of Disraeli being hissed and laughed at as he 
attempted his first speech in Parliament is remembered by the 
Congressman or Senator who bumps the bumps on his entrance 
into Congress. From the fact that he was born in a log cabin 
we may assume that he will have a place in “Who's Who” as 
well as the Congressional Directory. He represents a pro- 
testing force that keeps things active and healthy. 


IROL 


OOKING at his watch, Speaker Gillett commented, while 
waiting for a conference report: “Did you ever stop to 
consider that the only thing in the world that goes on and on 
is the ticking of the clock? With sixty of those ticks, another 
minute is gone into eternity. What a cold, immutable law 
is that of Time. When | hear of people ‘killing time, I 
wonder if they realize that success is sometimes made in the 
utilization of stray moments. Successful people are those 
who build on failures and go on with the one thing that counts— 
Courage. To go on is a magic impulse. You may lose your 
property, you may lose your friends, or even your character, 
but if you have courage—there is hope. It is the harp with 
the single string. A golden era is at hand, where courage and 
hope are watchwords.”” Even when playing shuffle-board, 
the Speaker used both hands and shifted by right to left hands 
arid started in to win—and won. 


- SRO GIS! 


EOPLE sooner or later *recognize that species of public men 
who are trying to break into public life with startling 
and Sensational charges and statements without constructive 
ideas. Congressman Kellar is an example of the mediocre 
seeking a short cut to fame, in his charge for the impeachment 
of Attorney-General Daugherty. Then when it came to brass 
tacks, he was not willing to go before the Committee to give 
his facts on oath, but wanted instead to indulge in a flaring 
statement to be published in the newspapers. 
Attorney-General Daugherty has had a most difficult situ- 
ation to face with a list of profiteers and other after-war com- 
plications to settle, and he has been going at it in a business- 
like way without fear or favor and without indulging in any 
of the spectacular flares upon which some small souls feed. 
Maintaining his policy, he has gone through case after case, 
getting his facts and evidence ready before he shoots, and he is 
not shooting just for the mere spectacular thrill of shooting 
and cluttering up the courts. 











HON. FREDERICK H. GILLETT 
Speaker of the Nationgl House of Representatives, calling the 


House to order. Before entering politics Mr. Gillett was a promi- 

nent Massachusetts lawyer and was Assistant Attorney-General 

of his state and a member of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives before his election to Congress 


It is like clearing up the debris of the battlefield of war 
times, and when the record is written of the administration 
of Harry Daugherty, it will be found that he served faithfully 
and well, with an ability seldom surpassed in the Department 


of Justice. 


N a beautiful June Sunday morning I watched the line 

of cadets at Annapolis marching toward the chapel where 
lies buried under the dome the bones of John Paul Jones. The 
formation at eleven o'clock, surrounding the old Bancroft 
Hall, was an inspiring sight. The old stone pile was fortified 
with a trim line of young American manhood. Lithe of limb, 
clear of eye, with step elastic and the bearing of ideal American 
youths, they represented every Congressional district in the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines. The Class of 1923 was a promising group—the result 
of four years at Annapolis—plucking and eliminating, mentally, 
morally and physically. Those who survived the rigid tests 
and the exacting mental training of the naval cadets are truly 
tried and tested. They are preserving the traditions of Commo- 
dore Perry, Admiral Farragut, Admiral Dewey and the long 
list of notables in naval annals. First of all they are gentlemen 
in appearance and in action, free from the snobbery of caste 
charged against the navy in the long years of peace, when gold- 
lace became a foppery. 

The naval strength of the U. S. A. was put to the test during 
the Spanish War after a long lapse of years and when the 
crucial moment arrived, Dewey's men at Manila, and Samp- 
son's and Schley’s men at Santiago proved equal to the emerg- 
ency and won a war with less bloodshed than that of any 
recorded in history. 

As we passed inside the chapel and heard the boys singing 
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the old hymns their mothers loved, responding in the exercises 
with a touch of reverence that was inspiring, it was far away 
from some popular conceptions of the rowdyism of the cadet. 
On the large campus not a cigarette is lighted. Rules, disci- 
pline and obedi- 
ence are recognized 
as the basis of 
American liberty. 
Education is noth- 
ing morethana 
restraint from in- 


fringing upon the 


rights of others, 
recognizing the re- 
lations of human- 
kind to one an- 
other and not in- 
truding ignorance 
and misinformation 
for thought and 
fact. The trim lines 
of young men, re- 
splendent in the 
double row of brass 
buttons, spotless to 
the very finger tips 
of their white 
gloves asthey 
marched from the 
chapel back again 
to the barracks, 
were the object of 
admiration of 
many American 
girls there assem- 
bled. Yes the lads 
know how to meet 
these glances. The 
personnel of the 
class of 1923 ranks 
high. With the 
graduating diplo- 
mas there was also 
a chime of wedding 
bells for twenty- 
eight marriages 
scheduled on graduation day. The newly organized Trident 
Club contains a number of young men of literary bent deter- 
mined to give the romantic and picturesque traditions of the 
navy a place in literature. Their graduation commemorates 
the hundredth anniversary of the Mongoe Doctrine and the 
scrapping of battleships brings no apprehensions as to the avo- 
cation—for our Navy is doing a work in peace time that adds 
lustre to the annals of the Navy. 


SRG 


NE of the first appointments made by President Coolidge, 
that of R. B. Creager of Brownsville, Texas, as Ambas- 
sador to Mexico, will have the universal approbation of Ameri- 
cans and Mexicans alike, as he is exceedingly popular on both 
sides of the border. Mr. Creager is one of the most successful 
lawyers and bankers in Texas, and though the leading Repub- 
lican in a Democratic state, he has the respect, confidence, and 
friendship of the entire citizenship. 

Mr. Creager and President Harding were close personal and 
political friends for many years, and during the President's 
Southern trip last year Mr. Creager was the host of the Presi- 
dential party in Texas for several days. 

Only the unsettled conditions prevailing in Mexico had 
prevented Mr. Creager’s appointment to this post by President 


R. B. CREAGER 
Well-known lawyer, banker and Republican 
leader of Brownsville, Texas, who has been 
appointed by President Coolidge to be 
Ambassador to Mexico as soon as final 

arrangements: are made 


Harding, and now that the difficulties of international accord 
seem in a fair way to be adjusted, President Coolidge hastens 
to carry out the expressed wish of his predecessor by appointing 
the Texas lawyer to be our Ambassador below the Rio Grande. 

It is confidently believed in diplomatic circles that Mr. 
Creager will be able to establish and maintain a more friendly 
relation between America and Mexico than has existed for 


many years. 
f) > 
SRGI 


HE long vacation days for Representatives and Senators 

will make the next Congress a well-informed body. They 
are learning things at first hand. Congressman Cable of 
Ohio, a member of the Immigration Committee in Congress, 
recently made a visit to Ellis Island, and was impressed by an 
observation of the work of the necessity of checking the tide 
fairly and consistently. If people knew more completely the 
full routine of the work at Ellis Island in the Immigration 
Department and the United States Public Health Service, 
there would be less criticism and more constructive help. 
The cry is for more labor. Some important information in 
reference to the proportion of immigrants received who had 
done manual labor was gathered. The report is astonishing 
in view of the fact that what the country needs is producers. 
The hands of a very small proportion indicate that they have 
ever performed manual labor. If manual labor becomes a 
qualification we can imagine some of the immigrants working 
on the way over developing callouses that they may pass the 
examination on the labor test, for the immigrants as a rule 
appeared better informed on the immigration laws and re- 
strictions than the average American. 


T seems as if every Senator and Congressman had been 


abroad this summer to study conditions. Congress ought 
to be pretty well informed on foreign conditions after checking 
up the passenger lists of the steamers going abroad—and the 
views seem to vary. 

Senator Smoot made 
a careful study of the 
situation in Germany. 
He was asked to go 
abroad by President 
Harding to get at the 
real facts. If there is 
anyone who knows 
how to mass and as- 
semble facts, especially 
on economic questions 
on tariff relations, it is 
the tall Senator from 
Utah. There will be 
many speeches in the 
Senate and the House 
on the European situa- 
tion, but when Senator 
Smoot talks it will be 
the result of thorough 
investigation. 

Secretary Davis was 
abroad when the Presi- 
dent passed away, and 
presided at the memo- 
rial services on the returning Leviathan. The Leviathan has 
made a wonderful record of real profits. It is a vindication of 
the masterful business genius of Albert D. Lasker and shows 
what he accomplished during his administration of the Ship- 
ping Board, despite bitter opposition. If there ever was a man 
who served President Harding in a spirit of personal and 

Continued on page 186 


HON. REED SMOOT 


United States Senator from Utah who 
was asked by President Harding to 
make a study of conditions in Germany 
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Calvin Coolidge—Man of Fate and Faith 





From the green hills of Vermont to the White House at 
Washington he has made his calm, unhurried way, serene 


EADERS of the Nationat will recall an 

R article published some years ago entitled 

“Calvin Coolidge—Real American.” Not 

a word or sentence in that article is susceptible 

to change in the light of recent events. The 

visions and prophesies there expressed have been 
more than fulfilled. 

Those who have known Calvin Coolidge as a 
boy, as a student at Amherst, as a young lawyer, 
as a member of the City Council at Northamp- 
ton, as Lieutenant-Governor and Governor of 
Massachusetts, as Vice-President and President 
of the United States find in him the same sterling 
personality in every advancement. From start 
to finish he is a real American. 

His fame rests not upon a single act, but upon 
a succession of responsibilities that have been so 
successfully met that ‘Coolidge luck” has be- 
come a byword in political circles. The sim- 
plicity of his life and even his inauguration as 
President under the light of a kerosene lamp at 
the old farm house in Vermont, where he was 
born, taking the oath of office before the honored 
father, is all-appealing to the average American. 

* * * 

HREE hours and seventeen minutes after 

Warren Harding breathed his last, Vice- 
President Calvin A. Coolidge was President of 
the United States. There might have been some 
thought in the mind of Warren Harding, when he 
assumed the responsibilities of President, that 
he might not finish his term, for one of his first 
acts was to call Calvin Coolidge to his Cabinet 
table and thoroughly acquaint him with executive 
responsibilities. Calvin Coolidge occupied the 
other end of the table and proved a good listener. 





COOLIDGE APHORISMS 


“There is no right to strike against the pub- 
lic safety by anybody, anywhere, any time.” 


“Men do not make laws, 
They do but discover them.” 


“Let everybody keep at work. Profitable 
employment is the death-blow to Bolshevism, 
and abundant production is disaster to the 
profiteer.” 


“Let us look to service—not reward.” 


“More midnight oil, 
Less limelight.” 


“Government cannot be coerced.” 


“Don’t hesitate to be as revolutionary as 
Science. Don’t hesitate to be as reactionary 
as the multiplication table.” 


“Laws do not make reforms. 
Reforms make laws.” 


“The man who builds a factory builds a 
temple; 
The man who works there worships there, 
And to each is due not scorn and blame, 
But reverence and praise.” 











in the consciousness of his own endeavor 


The remark he made 
after the convention which 
gave him forty votes 
for President and named 
the man to lead the party 
was significant of the man: 
“It was fortunate that 
Warren G. Harding was 
nominated.” The telegram 
of congratulation to Calvin 
Coolidge as his “running 
mate” was characteristic of 
the Warren Harding whom 
Lloyd George once declared 
as “fone of the strongest 
men who ever governed a 
country.” 

Vice-President Coolidge 
honored his chief, and his 
promotion to the Presi- 
dency seems to logically 
follow. In those first days 
as President at the Willard 
Hotel, he mut the trying 
situation in a calm way. 
Hotel rooms and corridors 
served as the executive 
offices. Emergencies did 
not push him off balance, 
for he was no stranger to 
the responsibilities as- 
sumed. When he took his 
seat in the executive office, 
he carried on the work just 
as Warren Harding would 
have wished. What a trib- 
ute to our form of govern- 
ment that so adjusts itself 
to every condition. 

The keynote of Calvin 
Coolidge’s life is “faith” in 
the tried and true. His 
speeches “Have Faith in 
Massachusetts” have now 
expanded to “Have Faith 
in America.” There is a 
feeling in Washington and 
abroad in the land that 
Calvin Coolidge will make 
a safe, practical, and, above 
all, wise and considerate 
President. While in nature 
and. disposition the antithe- 
sis of Warren G. Harding, 
he has fundamentally the 
same qualities and the same 
well-grounded purposes, 
and he still remains him- 
self, Calvin Coolidge, ready 
to carry on the work so 
well begun—undazed nor 
dazzled by power. 

Seated in the same chair 
at his desk in the executive 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S birthday is July fourth. 


It has been his 

custom for years to pass the day on his father’s farm up in Vermont, 
where he was born. As he is the first President of the United States to 
be born in the Green Mountain State, his utterance on the occasion of 
the Old Home Week celebration in Plymouth during his annual visit in 
1920 has something of the effect of prophecy: 


“T am here, as someone in the audience has suggested, by right of birth. 
Vermont is my birthright; it is a high and noble birthright to have, and 
the rising up to it entails a great and high obligation. 

“Tt is a great heritage to be born in Vermont, among men given to thrift 
and industry and pledged to all things pious and noble in mankind. And 
it seems to me the one important thing we have to do is to impart to our 
nation something of the birthright and heritage of Vermonters, doing 
away with ignorance by popular education, doing away with the cynicism 
of the present day by inspiring men to reverence through giving them a 
wider and deeper view of the works of nature that they see about them. 

“These things we must give our fellow-Americans that through them 
they may be attached to our institutions, that they may better approach 
the privilege of living under law and order and the privilege of being 
Americans. 4nd so, being faithful to itself, America may be faithful to 
all mankind.” 
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office, smoking a cigar, he was a picture of one 
who has supreme control of himself. There was 
the usual influx of visitors and perplexing prob- 
lems. Even “Laddie Boy” gave him a greeting 
when he first entered the office. 

In meeting the newspaper men in conferences, 
he has not changed a gesture or inflection of his 
voice. The first real Yankee-land-born to 
occupy the chair of Chief Executive of the 
United States since the days of Franklin Pierce, 
he sits in the Presidential chair with the same 
complacency as he sat in the Governor’s seat 
of Massachusetts. 

Home folks’ stories concerning Calvin Coolidge 
are growing apace. During the notification 
ceremonies at Northampton I found him at his 
modest little home, a portion of a double housé, 
which he occupied, paying the modest rent of 
$37 a month. In the morning he was helping 
make doughnuts for the coming guests, appar- 
ently oblivious of the eventful day in his career. 





A PARIS VIEW OF COOLIDGE 
A SYMBOL OF THE LAW 


L' Illustration of Paris says in an article 
on the Presidential election in the United 
States: “As for Mr. Calvin Coolidge, he is 
in some respects the reincarnation of Lincoln. 
This man, cold, austere, hard with himself, 
hard with the enemies of public order, is the 
symbol of the law.. Governor of Massachu- 
setts, he clashed with the first attempt of 
Bolshevism which showed itself in the United 
States in the form of a strike in the public 
service in Boston. He broke it at once by 
his marble firmness and his stern refusal to 
parley with the strikers. His mode of action 
recalls exactly that of M. Millerand. He 
said, ‘No,’ and it was No. Add to this a_ 
temperate, flawless style, revealing a great 
depth of thought, a high sense of duty, and 
you will have one of the most serious and 
most attractive personalities of contemporary 
America. 

“His speech of acceptance of the Vice- 
Presidency will remain one of the models of 
didactic style. 

“**Men,’ said he, ‘love to talk today con- 
stantly of their natural rights. But I defy 
anyone to show me in nature a right that has 
not its corresponding duty and which does 
not rest upon a law. The right can only be 
observed when the law is obeyed 

“Words which are heard rarely i in a democ- 
racy, and which surprise somewhat at this 
time.” 











The old friends in Northampton were very happy. 
One Democrat, a fellow-alderman, said that Cal- 
vin Coolidge was the first to think of a resolution 
of condolence when his colleague Dolan died. 
Northampton seemed unanimous that notification 
day. 

When Mrs. Coolidge was asked what there was 
unusual in her husband, she replied: 

“I don’t think there is anything unusual; he 
is always just Calvin Coolidge.” 

“But, what does he do that is distinctive and 
unique?” was the persistent inquiry. 

“Well,” she replied, “When he comes home of a 
winter’s night he takes off his shoes and puts his 
feet in the oven, maintaining the good old New 
England custom of making himself at home.” 

The motion picture man arrived to take a 
scene showing Calvin Coolidge waving good-bye 
to his family as he left home. He arrived too 
late, for Calvin had said good-bye and was at 
work. They took the picture of Mrs. Coolidge 
waving good-bye and went to Boston to get a 
picture of Calvin Coolidge’s response, following 
the custom of “fitting” scenes. The Governor 


at first assented, but as he stood up before the 
blank wall one hundred miles away and was 
asked to wave good-bye, he just simply said, “I 
can’t do it,” and walked away.. His New Eng- 
land conscience would not permit it. “I am 
not actually waving good-bye to them standing 
here.” They never got the other end of the 
“good-bye.” 

Neutral old-time political prophets say the test 
will come when Congress meets, when the “Four 
political horses of the Apocalypse’ are un- 
leashed, and rival candidates for the Presidency 
appear with their pitiless spotlight upon him. 
Under the shadow of the secret service men night 
and day, does not disturb the placid Calvin 
Coolidge, for he goes right on oblivious of every- 
thing except the work that is before him. There 
will be some bricks following the bouquets 
shown in the beginning of his administration, 
but he is accustomed to hard knocks. He stood 
firm and adamant in the campaign in Massachu- 
setts on a principle without making even a mo- 
tion that would indicate defiance. 

* * * 
GOON after he assumed the Presidency, some 
friends entered for a reception. One enthusi- 
astic lady from home approached him, forgetting 
his new title, said, 

“‘Why, Governor, you are growing stout.” He 
smiled and she turned again, regardless of her 
diplomatic training: ‘‘See, he is laughing.” In- 
deed he was smiling, and everybody smiled. If 
anyone thinks Calvin Coolidge does not smile, 
they have not been very close to him in those 
hours when he relaxes among his friends. 

Even in early youth the first real game that 
interested Calvin Coolidge was politics. His 
father was in politics. He was a State Senator 
that legislated; he was early an organizer. In 
the school Calvin Coolidge was usually chosen 
chairman of the meeting. When he was at 
Amherst his class voted on the most promising 
members of the class. His friend, Dwight 
Morrow, received most of the votes, and Calvin 
Coolidge received one vote—and that was Dwight 
Morrow’s, who insisted that he felt even at that 
time that there was something in the make-up of 
Calvin Coolidge that would win high honors 
because of his thorough sterling honesty and 
doggedness of purpose and ability to express his 
thoughts lucidly and conclusively. In his 
college compositions his English was clearly 
expressed, in terse sentences attuned to the high 
ideals and fundamental principles. 

The energetic newspapermen who announced 
that Calvin Coolidge would retire to a summer 
home in New England to reflect before taking 
up his work at Washington did not know the man. 
Calvin Coolidge never shirks when there is work 
to do, for he senses the time and place to say and 
do things—not in strident tones, but with a calm 
and positive affirmation that eliminates contra- 
diction. As a boy on the farm he first looked 
after the rocks in the prospective furrow before 
he started work, and the plow handles seldom 
bumped him in the ribs and the plow was saved 
a dull edge. First duty—the presidency, not 
candidature. 

* * © 

S the first President ever born in Vermont, 
the first state to be admitted to the Union 
after the thirteen colonies, Calvin Coolidge has 
a geographical distinction. The spirit of old 
Ethan Allen still lives and the fame of the Conti- 
nental Congress is associated with the power of 

Jehovah and the Green Mountain boys. 

In his wife and helpmate he has been pecu- 
liarly fortunate. The one-time school teacher 








This was the preface to the “little law 
and order book” that the delegates secured: 


WE, THE DELEGATES OF MASSACHUSETTS, TO 
Our BrotHER DELEGATES—GREETING: 


Massachusetts brings to this Convention 
Calvin Coolidge. On a farm in rugged Ver- 
mont, on the birthday of the nation, he was 
a On July 4th next he will be forty- 

t years old. He was schooled at a little 

ege in the New England hills. In an old- 
fashioned American law office he learned to 
know and reverence the meaning and the 
purpose of the law. For almost twenty-five 
Seen te has Regt th saeee Seen at 0 
country er. His neighbors saw him 
work; A. ew the depts that underlay 
his quiet surface, and they gave him their 
‘trust. They elected him successively oney 
Director, Member of the Common Coun 
City Attorney, Mayor, four times Memb: 
of the Lower House of the State Legislature, 
four times State Senator, twice President of 
the State Senate, three times Lieutenant 
Governor, and, having found him faithful 
in lesser ‘things, they made him ruler over 
many things—they elected him their Gov- 
ernor. And then there came to Massachu- 
setts the searching test that has come before 
and will come again and again to the institu- 
tions of finite man—the test of law and order. 
He had a passionate belief in the supremacy 
of the law—of the law which the people them- 
selves have slowly wrought for their own pro- 
tection and the protection of their children. 
He went to the people on that great issue. 
He knew and trusted the men who labor with 
their hands on the farm or in the mill, and 
those men knew and trusted him. They 
proved that trust by rising in their might and 
triumphantly re-electing him their Governor. 
Thus the man whom Massachusetts knew was 
made known to the whole nation. 


Such has been his life. 


Because he would be independent, he has 
been frugal, and he has practiced frugality 
in the administration of public office. Be- 
cause he would decide upon evidence rather 
than impulse, he has talked little and listened 
much. He believes in party government as 
the most effective method of achieving the 
ideals of democracy and his work has proved 
his belief. He has the gift of co-operating 
with other men, and a talent in the selection 
of strong men. He has simplicity in thought 
and action. He is free from pretense. He 
has courage without bluster. He has pa- 
tience. He has vision. He has tolerance, 
and in these days of suspicion and misunder- 
standing, tolerance is sorely needed. He has 
a deep and reverent faith in the principles of 
this government, and that faith has been 
builded out of priceless experience. He has 
worked for and sympathized with the count- 
less types of human life that make up our 
democracy. He is a student of books, but of 
men even more. And when he speaks, plain 
men find their deep unspoken need and aspi- 
rations uttered, because he himself is one of 
them. 


Such is his character. 


It is sixty years since the Republican Party 
named its first President here. The city that 
was hardly more than a country village has 
come into its own. The nation that was a 
child among the nations now towers above 
them all. For sixty years our forebears and 
ourselves have tried to make this party an 
effective instrument for the expression of the 
deep purposes of a mighty nation. Old prob- 
lems have been solved; new problems have 
arisen. Men and manners have chang 
‘But still stand the ancient virtues—f 
simplicity, sincerity, courage, 
faith—yea, above all faith in plain people. 

Massachusetts brings to this Convention 
Calvin Coolidge. 


Chicago, June eighth, nineteen hundred and 
twenty. 
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Cam COOLIDGE plowing on his father’s farm in Plymouth, Vermont, while on a vacation during his term as Governor of Massachusetts. 
From the hillside farms of old New England have come a long procession of earnest, honest, God-fearing men to help guide the Nation through 


periods of storm and stress. 


The steadfastness of the granite of their native hills is theirs, and something of the stern austerity of their Puritan 


forebears. That so many farm-born men have grasped at Opportunity shows anew that this great country in which we live is the world’s out- 






from Vermont, Grace Coolidge, now the First 
Lady of the Land, has already won popular 
esteem as the wife of the Vice-President. Viva- 
cious, energetic, and first of all a mother and a 
wife, she has profited much in the friendship and 
the acquaintance of Florence Kling Harding, her 
distinguished predecessor. 

The two sons of Calvin Coolidge are at work; 
one in the fields, the other in a training camp. 
“Cal Jr.” is working in a tobacco field in the 
Conneeticut Valley. A companion remarked 
to him one day, “If my father was President of 
the United States, I wouldn’t be working here.” 

“If -your father was my father, I think you 
would,” said young “Cal” with a smile. The 
two sons are just real American boys and great 
pals for their mother and their father. 

+ * * 

THE father of President Coolidge, Colonel 

John C. Coolidge, has never been profuse in 
extolling his son asa genius. He just feels sure 
that Calvin is equal to every responsibility when 
he meets it, insisting that it has always been that 
way since “‘Cal’”’ was a little red-haired, freckled- 
face lad, who when he sent him on errands the 
father knew would come back on time and always 
tell him the truth. The first law of Calvin 
Coolidge’s youth was to honor his father and 
mother, which has continued all the days of his 
life. 

Calvin Coolidge knows his Bible, his Edmund 
Burke, his Macaulay, as few. men in public life. 
This was early discovered by Mr. Frank B. 
Stearns, a merchant in Boston, who first met the 
young Vermonter when as a trustee of Amherst 
College, Stearns appeared before him with 
reference to a bill effecting the college. Coolidge 
heard him, nodded, and said good-bye. Noth- 
ing was done with the bill and Stearns was put 
out, knowing that Coolidge was an Amherst 
man. Coolidge assumed that Stearns knew 
that he had come too late to introduce the bill. 





standing example of a pure Democracy 


The next session Coolidge still said nothing, but 
went ahead and secured the passage of the bill. 
Then he telephoned in his characteristic way: 

“This is Coolidge—up at the State House— 
your bill is passed.” 

He did not even waste one word to say that it 
was Governor Coolidge talking. Not being the 
usual procedure of politicians, it impressed Mr. 
Stearns, and they became close friends. Early 
in that friendship Stearns often declared that 
Coolidge would be President, and never relaxed 
in this belief in the destinies of the Massachu- 
setts governor. With unfaltering faith he pushed 
on early and late, and secured delegates for 
Coolidge as President at the Chicago Conven- 
tion. Among his associates were Colonel W. F. 
Whiting of Holyoke, L. K. Liggett, F. C. Du- 
maine, a live-wire duet of business men from 
Boston, who joined Mr. Stearns in an aggressive 
campaign. ~ 

The experience of these friends and others is 
repeated today in their convictions that Calvin 
Coolidge will first do his work as President rather 
than as a candidate, just as he did as Governor 
of Massachusetts when his friends urged him to 
announce himself for re-election during the close 
of his first term. Coolidge refused to announce 
himself as a candidate, insisting that he had the 
paramount obligation before him of being 
Governor of the State. 

The story of the candidacy of Calvin Coolidge 
for President at the Republican National Con- 
vention in 1920 is now an interesting political 
record. George A. Galliver, then president of the 
American Writing Paper Company, was a live- 
wire Coolidge delegate. When the nominating 
crisis was reached in the Convention and the re- 
sults hung in the balance, a meeting of the New 
England folks was called. They did not seem to 
know just where they were at. Then Galliver 


suggested the plan of “the little law and order 
It was to contain many Coolidge epi- 


book.” 





tomized masterpieces, morocco bound, with the 
name of each one of the nine hundred and more 
delegates individually printed in gold on the 
front cover. The proposition was scouted as 
impossible, for there was only one night in which 
to do it. Galliver said, “It will be done.” All 
night Donnelly’s printery and bindery worked, 
and when the gavel fell the next day calling the 
Convention to order, every one of the delegates 
had a copy of the book in his pocket with his 
name upon it. Many of the delegates could be 
seen taking out the little black book, reading 
Calvin Coolidge sayings whenever the proceed- 
ings lagged. The result was shown in the forty- 
five votes that Coolidge received for President 
and the overwhelming majority given him as the 
Vice-Presidential nominee 
* * * 

OV ER the mantelpiece in the home of the 

Coolidge’s is inserted the following saying: 

A wise old owl sat on an oak, 

The more he saw, the less he spoke, 


The less he spoke, the more he heard, 
Why are we not like that wise old bird? 


This is an old quotation, but it is thoroughly 
rejuvenated when applied to Calvin Coolidge— 
man of faith and fate. 

Like a good Vermonter, he started with fixed 
plans. Among them was his college declaration: 

“Tf I am to be independent, I must be frugal.” 

The romance of his courtship and marriage is 
succinct. He journeyed to the home of the 
parents of Grace Goodhue. When they hung 
up his hat, the scene opened. 

“What are you doing up here?” asked her 
father. 

This was before it was known they were 
engaged. 

“Why, I came up to marry Grace,” replied 
young Coolidge coolly, in a matter-of-fact way, 

They were married forthwith. 

He had met the young lady in Northamptom} 
Continued on page 185 
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Building a Patriotic Organization 


General Dawes, direct descendant of the patriot who rode with 
Paul Revere, organizes “The Minute Men of the Constitution” 
to perpetuate the integrity of the Government 


ENTION of the eminent citizens of 

Chicago, and men who have rendered 

effective national service, necessarily 
includes General Charles G. Dawes. The spirit 
of William Dawes, the patriot who made the 
mid-night ride to Lexington with Patl Revere, 
lives in his direct descendant, Charles Gates 
Dawes of Chicago, recently Director of the Bud- 
get of the United States. The sturdy spirit of 
the early Puritan family who settled at Naum- 
keag, now Salem, Massachusetts, and the other 
forebears who blazed the path to the then un- 
known Northwest territory and became founders 
of the Ohio Company, is associated with the 
foundation of the Republic. 

General Charles G. Dawes has long been rec- 
ognized as one of the foremost authorities on 
banking and economics; an authority on this 
subject because he is first of all practical in 
his analysis of American life and activities. He 
was born in Marietta, Ohio, the son of Gen- 
eral Rufus R. and Mary Beman (Gates). He 
attended the public school, as his first thought 
was an education. He graduated from Marietta 
Colle 2, but during his vacations he was busy 
studying engineering and soon after leaving 
school he became chief engineer of what is now 
a part cf the Toledo and Ohio Central, and the 
engineering work gave full play to the develop- 
ment of his executive genius. In 1886 he grad- 
uated {rom the Cincinnati Law School with the 
LL.B degree and began the practice of his pro- 
fession at Lincoln, Nebraska. 

In 1894 he moved to Evanston, Illinois, which 
is still his home, where he took an active part in 
the McKinley campaign and was largely instru- 
mental in securing McKinley’s nomination. 

As Comptroller of the Currency, his virile ad- 
ministration in 18.7 was one that attracted at- 
tention, indicating a thcrough grasp of American 
financial and economic questions. Since that 
time he has written most comprehensive articles 
on banking and general financial subjects. 

First of all, Charles G. Dawes is intensely 
human and practical. His philanthropies are 
of the real sort of helpfulness that help, for he 
believes in men and in his country. The Central 
Trust Company of Chicago is the outstanding 
business achievement of his life. 

Fired with the spirit of his forebears, he was 
one of the first to respond as a volunteer in the 
World War. His father, General Rufus R. 
Dawes, was a volunteer soldier in the Civil War, 
beginning as Captain of Company K of the Sixth 
Wisconsin regiment and later becoming Major, 
passing through all of the terrific struggle at 
Gettysburg. In 1864 he was made Colonel and 
then a year later brevet brigadier-general. His 
valor was commended by General Doubleday, 
and his bravery on the battlefield of Gettysburg 
was specially referred to—he being declared ‘‘one 
of the ablest officers on the field.” 

General Charles G. Dawes, following his 
father’s footsteps, left his desk at Chicago and 
was commissioned Major on June 11th, 1917. 


In July he was made lieutenant colonel and 
in the succeeding January he wore the eagle 
of a colonel. Selected as General Purchasing 
Agent and Chairman General of the Purchas- 
ing Board of the American Expeditionary Forces 
(Administration Staff of Commander-in-Chief of 
the A. E. F.), he was a member representing 
the A. E. F. on the Military 
Board of- Allied Supply, a 
member of the Advisory 
Liquidational Board of the 
A. E. F., and a member of 
the United States Liquidation 
Board of the War Depart- 
ment from February 11th, 
1919, to July 26th, 1919. On 
October 15, 1918, less than a 
month before the Armistice, 
he was commissioned Briga- 
dier General and continued 
in the service until August, 
1919, when he was honor- 
ably discharged, having won 
four gold chevrons for his 
service in France and the star 
of a general. 

The decorations he has re- 
ceived were well deserved and 
earned: the Distinguished 
Service Medal of the United 
States; Commander _Legion 
of Honor, France; Compan- 
ion of the Bath, Great Britain; 
Commander Order of Leo- 
pold, Belgium; the Croix de 
Guerre, one palm, of France— 
a most appreciative recogni- 
tion of the allied nations for 
the service of this typical 
American. 

When appointed by the 
late President Harding as 
director. of the Bureau of 
the Budget, he organized the 
office and prepared the first budget of Uncle Sam. 
As chairman of the Board and the hearings, 
he made a dent in things and achieved results. 
The reduction of $1,700,000,000 dollars in 
the expense of the government the first year, 
tells the story of General Dawes’ after-the-war 
succession of activities 

He has recently organized ““The Minute Men 
of the Constitution,”’ with the same spirit that 
aroused his revolutionary fathers in carrying the 
messages to the farmers at Concord and Lexing- 
ton. The movement has aroused interest all 
over the country, not only in political circles, 
but among thinking men and all those who have 
a drop of patriotic blood in their veins. 

When office seekers evade issues involving our 
constitution it becomes necessary for patriotic 
American citizens to define issues or stand 
idly by and watch the undermining of the 
Republic. 

It is purely 


a non-partisan organization 


—organized to obtain delegates from the various 
states to the Republican and Democratic State 
and National Convention, pledged to support 
the inclusion of the following planks in the 
platform of each party: 


The organization of “The Minute Men of the 
Constitution” is a movement for good government. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL CHARLES G. DAWES 


It is not in the interest of any individual candidacy 
for office in either party. It is based upon funda- 
mental patriotism. 

The action of political leaders and office seekers 
in evading issues involving the safety and integrity 
of our Constitutional Government, because they 
antagonize aggressive minority organizations, makes 
it vitally necessary for patriotic American citizens 
to define for themselves issues and stand forth 
squarely upon the fundamental principles of the 
Republic or stand idly by and watch the under- 
mining of the Republic. 

It is emphasized that in joining this movement 
it is not necessary to abandon any political party, 
but it means that the individual citizen proposes 
and demands to see that his party upholds in pre- 
cept and action the Constitution of the United 
States and its principles, for which our forefather: 
fought and died, and which has given to us as a 
people the blessings of liberty under law. 


There is real fighting blood and spirit in Gen- 
eral Charles G. Dawes, and once under way, 
every movement he undertakes is carried on to a 
definite and effective objective. 
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Senator Chamberlain’s Notable Career 


The former famous war Senator from Oregon lays aside official 
toga to engage in the practice of law in Washington 





the United States Senate for two terms, 
the confidant of Presidents, friend of en- 
voys of the greatest countries of the earth, 
George Earle Chamberlain, one of the most pic- 
turesque figures ever sent by the picturesque 
West to take his place at Washington among the 
mighty of the nation, has resigned as a member 
of the United States Shipping Board after more 
than two years of service and will henceforth be 
numbered among the great practicing lawyers 
of the nation, with headquarters in Washington, 
the scene of so many of his triumphs in the 
service of the government. For George Cham- 
berlain has entered into a law-partnership with 
Peter Q. Nyce, one of the prominent young law- 
yers of the Middle West, who saw distinguished 
service on the field of battle in France when 
America threw her weight. with the armies of 
Europe that militarism might forever be crushéd 
and Democracy instilled into the chancelleries 
of the Old World. . 

Although he has preferred, for many years, 
since he closed his law offices in Portland, Oregon, 
and relinquished the offices of senator, governor 
and attorney general for the state of Oregon, te 
devote his great talents to govermental admin- 
istrative and legislative matters, Mr. Chamber- 
lain nevertheless was regarded as one of the great 
lawyers of the Senate. And it was because of 
his legal training, his analytical trend of mind 
and his clear judgment, that President Harding 
asked him to serve as a member of the Shipping 
Board. The late President was deeply attached 
to Mr. Chamberlain, not because of the pleasant 
memories of the days when he sat across the 
divisional aisle in the Senate Chamber with him 
at a crucial period in the nation’s history, but 
because he admired sincerely and honestly the 
forceful ability of the Senator from Oregon. 

The Shipping Board at the time was faced 
with a problem of evolving a merchant marine 
policy that would ensure the permanency of the 
American flag upon the Seven Seas, and President 
Harding was deeply concerned, so concerned in 
fact, that he made this problem one of the vital 
issues of his administration. He foresaw the 
multitudinous obstacles, the inevitable party 
opposition, the barriers that must of necessity 
be cleared if the administration successfully 
was to weather the storm clouds that threat- 
ened destruction to the government’s shipping 
policies. 

He wanted stable, clear-thinking men—men 
with vision, resourcefulness and brain_force to 
serve as members of the Shipping Board. Mr. 
Chamberlain was appointed, immediately con- 
firmed by the Senate, but served only two years 
of his four-year term. It was, however, with 
reluctance that President Harding permitted him 
to withdraw, even when chaos had been replaced 
by orderly procedure in the conduct of the great 
Maritime enterprise in which the government 





Tet governor of his state, elected to 





HON. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN 
Former Senator from Oregon 


had ventured. The esteem in which Mr. Cham- 
berlain was held by his colleagues on the Ship- 
ping Board was emphasized bountifully in reso- 
lutions unanimously adopted upon his retire- 
ment. His experience of more than a quarter of 
a century in public life, in the highest offices 
within the gift of the people of his state, had 
contributed immeasurably to the success with 
which the myriad problems of the Shipping 
Board had been handled. His retirement was, 
therefore, regretted not only by his colleagues, 
but by official Washington as a whole which had 
come to look upon with admiration his devotion 





and signal services to the government. But his 
loss to the government in an official capacity 
will be the nation’s gain as he takes his place 
before the great juducial tribunals of the country. 

Born of a family in whose strain was the blood 
of colonial patriots,- George Chamberlain im- 
bibed the independence of the western pioneer 
and rose to stand in the nation’s forum as a 
mighty champion of what has come to be known 
as the “common people’s rights,” as a defender 
of popular government. He was a child of the 
southland in the days of civil strife. Once in 
the Senate, when he chose to speak in defense of 
his legislative course which had been thrust into 
the limelight in the early stages of the world war, 
he said: 

“T was born, Mr. President, in a section where 
Democracy is indigenous to the soil.” 

His parents were Charles Thomson and Pa- 
melia A. (Archer) Chamberlain, his father being 
a direct descendant of a brother of Charles 
Thomson, secretary of the Continental Congress, 
and he was born near Natchez, Mississippi. 
School facilities were not fully restored when he 
was a boy, following the Civil War, but he ac- 
quired the best education which his section of the 
state afforded and then entered Washington and 
Lee University, at Lexington, Virginia, from 
which he graduated with an A.B. and B.L. de- 
grees in 1876. His first visit to the northland 
from whence his forebears came was when he 
attended the Centennial Exposition in Philadel- 
phia. Upon his return to his home in Mississippi, 
a land yet suffering from the devastation of war, 
he determined to take Horace Greeley’s advice 
and “go west.”’ So, early in the fall of 1876, he 
took up the long trail which finally landed him 
in Oregon. 

Four years after leaving the Washington and 
Lee University, Mr. Chamberlain found himself 
elected to the State Legislature of Oregon, from 
Albany, where he had established his home. It 
had not been an inviting field for a young lawyer 
when he arrived in Oregon, apparently, for he 
taught school the first year and then served as 
deputy county clerk of Linn County. In the 
State Legislature Mr. Chamberlain became an 
advocate of the extension of the right of suffrage 
to women, of a general primary system for the 
nomination of candidates for public office and for 
a reformation of the various tax systems of the 
young state. Four years later, in 1884, he was 
nominated and elected District Attorney from 
the Third Judicial District, which embraced five 
of the largest agricultural counties of the state. 
In this contest he enjoyed remarkable indepen- 
dent strength, being elected as a Democrat in 
a territory where the Republicans were in a 
majority. He served in this office for two 
years, then retired to engage in the practice of 
law. But he was not to pursue his profession 
long before being called again into public service. 

In 1877 the Bannock Indian war broke out 
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in Idaho and soon extended to Southern Oregon. 
Chamberlain volunteered from Linn County and 
went into action as a sergeant. For meritorious 
service he was promoted to first lieutenant and 
mustered out as such. He later served in the 
National Guard as captain and the experience 
and knowledge gained through this military 
service was destined to be of great service to 
him later on in life. 

In 1891 Mr. Chamberlain, by appointment 
by the renowned Governor Sylvester Pennoyer, 
who once during a railroad strike in Oregon sent 
a terce message to President Cleveland to “tend 
to your business and I’ll tend to mine,” became 
the first Attorney General of Oregon, the office 
having at that time just been created. The 
next year, 1892, his term of office having ex- 
pired, he was confronted by the test of his career 
in popularity before the people. The state was 
Republican normally by about thirty-five thou- 
sand majority, and he was the Democratic nom- 
inee for re-election as Attorney General. His 
outstanding characteristics of honesty and fidel- 
ity to state and friends, his liberality of views 
on important current issues, were known by this 
time throughout the state, and he commanded 
the support of that element of both parties which 
believed in progressivism. He canvassed the 
state and carried it by an overwhelming majority. 
At the expiration of his full term, in 1895, Mr. 
Chamberlain established his residence in Portland 
with the intention of devoting all of his time to 
his law practice. The Democrats, however, nomi- 
nated him for District Attorney of the Fourth 
Judicial District in 1900, and he was elected 
although he was here, also, located in a Repub- 
lican stronghold. His reputation as a leader of 
sterling qualities, as a man who stood for pro- 
gressive and constructive administration of the 
state’s judicial machinery, soon spread with con- 
vincing effect throughout the entire state, with 
a result that before his term as District Attorney 
had expired, he was nominated for governor. 
In 1902 he was elected governor of the state for 
a term of four years, was re-elected for a second 
term in 1906, but resigned two years before the 
expiration of his term to accept election to the 
United States Senate in 1908. He was re-elected 
to the Senate in 1914, but was defeated for re- 
election in 1920 by a small plurality in conse- 
quence of a general upheaval of political condi- 
tions in the entire state. 

It was in the United States Senate as chair- 
man of the military affairs committee immedi- 
ately before and during the World War that 
Senator Chamberlain achieved distinction as- a 
leader of great force that reached beyond the 
confines of the Western Hemisphere. His broad 
vision relative to national and international issues 
had preceded him to Washington. During his 
first campaign as Governor of Oregon the para- 
mount issue was “imperialism.” His party was 
pronounced against the retention of the Philip- 
pine Islands and demanded their immediate in- 
dependence, but Mr. Chamberlain declared him- 
self opposed to such a course, contending that 
the islands should be retained by the United 
States until they were fully competent to gov- 
ern themselves. But on other dominant issues 
he was in line with his party and, he went further, 
and advocated the initiative and the referendum, 
a general primary system, and was the first to 
benefit by his own advocacy of election of United 
States senators by the direct vote of the people. 
He ran for the Senate in the state primary before 
the- constitutional amendment went into effect 
and carried the state, although the Democrats 


lost the legislature, which was to elect the Sen- 
ator. There was considerable speculation not 
only in the state but throughout the country 
whether the Republicans would carry out the 
instructions of the state primary and elect Cham- 
berlain, the Democrat. Among the eminent men 
who called upon the Republicans to carry out 
the instructions of the people and uphold the 
primary verdict was Theodore Roosevelt, who 
later was to become one of Chamberlain’s 
closest friends and admirers. This the Republi- 
cans did, and Chamberlain came to Washington 
a Democratic Senator elected by a Republican 
Legislature. 

When Chamberlain entered the Senate on 
March 5, 1909, he was first appointed on the 
commerce committee and the committee on pub- 
lic lands. Later he also appeared on the roll of 
the committee on military affairs and as a mem- 
ber and chairman of this committee later during 
the World War he established an enviable reputa- 
tion as a statesman at home and abroad. As 
chairman of the latter committee he was largely 
responsible for the enactment of the National 
Defense Act of 1916, and it was the Oregon 
Senator who advocated and secured by legisla- 
tion a change in the articles of war which resulted 
in minimizing the punishment meted out to 
service men for small or trivial offenses. 

The crowning achievement of Senator Cham- 
berlain in the Senate was the successful fight he 
made for the Selective Service Act of 1917. 
The war clouds that had been hovering over 
Europe for a decade broke suddenly, in 1914, 
with a fury and millions of men were poured 
upon the battle-scarred fields of the Old World. 
Theodore Roosevelt, the foremost advocate of 
preparedness in this country, felt, like many of 
his countrymen, that the United States eventually 
would be drawn into the maelstrom and he was 
urging with all of his characteristic vigor greater 
military preparations as a safeguard to the na- 
tion. Senator Chamberlain’s views coincided 
with those of the former Rough-Rider President. 
Democrats like Richmond Pierson Hobson, of 
Spanish-American war fame, had been touring 
the country speaking in behalf of a big navy and 
adequate coast defense. The country was fast 
moving toward the views of these men, although 
a great majority of the leaders of the Democratic 
party were inclined to minimize the importance 
attached by Mr. Roosevelt, Senator Chamberlain 
and othér outstanding figures at that period, to 
the necessity for immediate action if this country 
was to be in a position to meet any crisis which 
might arise. 

Senator Chamberlain had looked with con- 
cern for the safety of his own country as the 
great German army swept irresistibly across Bel- 
gium and pushed back the hordes of the Czar 
in the East. The issues of the war had created 
division of sentiment in the Congress of the 
United States. Armed neutrality brought sharp 
clashes of debate and preparedness for defense 
became one of the dominant issues of the hour. 
Advocating relentlessly greater development of 
the military forces of the country, Senator Cham- 
berlain with the courage of conviction that had 
endeared him to the people of his own state, con- 
demned the inefficiency of the defense forces as 
inadequate to meet the needs of the times and 
to protect the integrity of the commerce of the 
country and the seas, and in this stand he had 
the unstinting support of Theodore Roosevelt and 
others who had had experience with our military 
establishment. 

In New York on January 19, 1918, Colonel 


Roosevelt and Senator Chamberlain spoke from 
the same platform as advocates of preparedness, 
and Senator Chamberlain later was comrli- 
mented by Roosevelt for his fearless and patri- 
otic stand. In this address, which preceded that 
of Colonel Roosevelt, the Oregon Senator said, 
among other things, that: 

The military establishment of America has fallen 
down; there is no use to be optimistic about a thing 
that does not exist; it has almost stopped function- 
ing. Why? Because of inefficiency in every bureay 
and every department of the government of the 


United States. I speak not as a Democrat, but as 
an American. 


That Roosevelt and Chamberlain were in 
hearty accord so far as this particular issue was 
concerned may be seen from correspondence that 
passed between them when Senator Chamber- 
lain was later ill in a hospital in Washington. 
On February 21, 1918, Colonel Roosevelt sent 
the following telegram to Mr. Chamberlain: 

I earnestly hope you are getting better during 
the last two months. You have rendered the kind 


of public service which makes all good Americans 
your debtor. 


And the following: 

My dear Senator Chamberlain: That’s mighty 
nice of you. I thank you with all my heart for your 
thoughtfulness; and even more, my dear fellow, for 
the work you have done for this country. Let me 
know if there is anything whatever I can say or do 
that will help you. : 


In the Senate, Senator Chamberlain, replying 
to President Wilson who had, following his New 
York speech, publicly questioned the accuracy 
of the Senator’s statements, said: 

I rather think that it is not that I have distorted 
the truth, for I have sometimes thought that in the 
multitudinous cares and responsibilities that have 
devolved w the President of the United States 
he has not able to ascertain the truth. If he 
has relied upon some of those who have come before 
my committee, he does not know the truth, and 
from the lips of some of those who have testified 
and who are close to him, he cannot ascertain the 
truth; not because there has been a disposition to 
deceive or mislead our distinguished executive pos- 
sibly, but because they, too, are so situated in the 
multitudinous affairs of this great crisis, that they 
cannot ascertain the truth. : 


In this New York address which provoked so 
much discussion, Senator Chamberlain had, with 
the courage of the pioneer, told the truth as he 
saw it, and the truth soon awakened the country 
to the dangers that threatened; and while he was 
yet being condemned by some of his opponents, 
far-seeing statesmen were already planning to 
carry out his ideals in practical form. From 
thousands of American citizens from all parts of 
the world came to Senator Chamberlain letters 
and messages of congratulations on his stand for 
an America prepared to defend herself. 

With the breaking off of friendly relations by 
the United States with the German Imperial 
Government, Senator Chamberlain was already 
ahead of the procession with material and in- 
formation in hand for the formulation of a } ro- 
gram of war. An army must be raised and 
equipped, and that quickly, if the war was to te 
prosecuted to an early and successful conclusion. 
This he foresaw clearly. The armies of the 
Central powers, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey and Bulgaria, were already flushed with 
Victory on many fields and their seasoned vet- 
erans held the Old World in terror. More than 
thirty million men had already seen service in 
the field that stretched from the coast of Scotland 
to the Yellow Sea and to South Africa, and 
America was expected to be the balance of power 
that would turn reverses into victory. Mighty 
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Russia, with its standing army of five million 
men had gone to pieces under the crushing blows 
of Hindenberg like a big barrel in dry weather, 
and this added crisis created even a more serious 
situation for the allies to overcome. Manifestly 
America must save the day if it itself was to 
be saved. This was the unanimous view of 
the greatest statesmen of all the allied powers 
then cringing under the blows of the Prussian 
forces. 

To meet this situation Senator Chamberlain 
assisted in preparing the Selective Service Act, 
and in the face of hostile criticism, whipped it 
through Congress. It had been so bitterly fought 
that even Champ Clark, the Democratic speaker 
of the House, had found it necessary to leave 
the speaker’s chair, go upon the floor and make 
an impassioned appeal against it. But the act 
was passed and Senator Chamberlain, within the 
short space of two years after the war was ended, 
heard from the lips of the statesmen of many 
countries praise of the Selective Service Act as 
one of the most humane war measures ever 
enacted by any legislature of any country at 
any time. Through this act the principles of 
democracy and citizenship had been applied to 
army organizations, an army of five million men 
sprung up into existence and the world realized 
that America knew not the meaning of the word 
failure when danger threatened. Then, too, the 
Oregon Senator, being the chairman of the all- 
powerful military affairs committee, was looked 
to by his colleagues and the American people to 
see that munitions of war and supplies for the 
American army and the armies of our associates, 
were forthcoming, through legislative authority, 
sponsored by the Congress. Senator Chamber- 
lain toiled night and day, drafting and aiding in 
the drafting and launching of needed legislation, 
until the day came when more than two million 


sons of America had bridged the Atlantic Ocean 
to take their place beside the armies of Europe 
then engaged in a death struggle with the Ger- 
man forces. 

One of the last official acts of the late President 
Harding recalled one of the legislative triumphs 
of Senator Chamberlain when he successfully 
sponsored the Alaskan Railroad Bill. During 
his entire public career he had advocated de- 
velopment of the “Empire of Alaska,” having 
in many speeches in the Senate and on the hust- 
ings extolled its great undeveloped resources. 
The measure enacted provided a railroad con- 
necting the Pacific to the Arctic—the opening of 
the interior of Alaska. Private capital had found 
it too great an undertaking to risk investment 
and Senator Chamberlain contended it was the 
duty of the government of the United States to 
develop the enterprise. In this stand he at 
first found little encouragement but he kept on 
at the task, going himself to Alaska where he 
studied the question in all its ramifications. 
The road was built, and it was over this system 
that President Harding traveled from Seward 
to Fairbanks, one thousand miles, and where 
he drove as his last official act in the land of the 
mid-night sun the golden spike that marked the 
completion of the enterprise made possible by 
the legislation urged by his friend—the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Before President Harding left Washington for 
Alaska he had accepted Mr. Chamberlain’s resig- 
nation as a member of the Shipping Board, for 
the former Senator had found an able associate 
in Peter Q. Nyce, and he was anxious to take up 
again his law practice. Mr. Nyce is a World 
War veteran, with thirteen months’ service in 
France to his credit. He participated in the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive and therefore felt the 
full weight of the great force that was thrown 





S [* takes a heap o’ livin’ in a house to make it home,” 
And it takes a heap o’ lovin’ in two hearts to make them one; 
A heap o’ sacrificin’, silent sufferin’ and pain— 
And a willin’ness and eagerness to sacrifice again. 


The courage to keep smilin’ through, when things all go dead wrong, 
And never let the other know what struggle’s goin’ on; 

The power to see and analyze the points where each is weak, 

And help to master and say “No!” when harmful habits speak. 


As years roll by and silver threads appear among, the gold 


against the German armies in what was perhaps 
the most hotly contested battle of the war. He 
had left the legal staff of one of the largest oil 
operating companies of the West to join the 
United States Army as a private. 

Mr. Nyce was born in Southern Kansas and 
served his early life in the prairie country when 
the flood of emigrants was still pushing toward 
the Western Coast. But he grew to manhood 
and sought his education among the people 
where he was born. After attending the public 
schools of his home community, he entered the 
University of Michigan from which he was grad- 
uated in 1912, with an LL.B. degree, and imme- 
diately thereafter located in Oklahoma, where 
he was admitted to the bar. Soon after enter- 
ing upon his profession he joined one of the large 
legal firms in Oklahoma and later the staff of one 
of the largest oil producing concerns in the 
Middle West, and his practice was thereby ex- 
tended throughout Kansas, Wyoming, Montana, 
Utah, Colorado and to Washington, D. C. It 
was from this extensive practice, the envy of 
many a young barrister, that Mr. Nyce turned 
when he joined the American Expeditionary 
Forces, in the Light Field Artillery, and re- 
mained in the military services of the country 
until the armistice was declared. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Legion and wrote the Con- 
stitution for that organization for the state of 
Wyoming. He is a member of the Casper, 
Wyoming, Post of the Legion, and has served as 
its commander. He also, was vice commander 
for the Department of Wyoming of the American 
Legion. 

Mr. Nyce resigned from his law interests in 
Oklahoma on July 1, of this year, to become asso- 
ciated with Senator Chamberlain, and offices 
have been established in the Albee Building, the 
firm being known as Chamberlain and Nyce. 





A Heap o’ Lovin’ 


Both seeking out the sunny spots along the lane of life— 
Avoiding all the shadows that harbor gloom and strife; 

The prayer that each is always right—but loyal, right or wrong, 
Believin’ evil thoughts and acts can’t poison love so strong. 


Then Providence, perchance, will smile and this love reproduce, 
And baby eyes will testify two hearts and souls are fused. 

So fully that their separate shells each house but half a heart, 
Together livin’ Heav’n on earth—but Hell if kept apart. 


They smile at Time and wait for Death, his mysteries to unfold, 
And know that they will jointly make the trip to yonder shore 
Where Life and Love are born anew—to last forevermore. 


—Frank A. Reilly 
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S every home felt a sense of personal loss 
in the passing of Warren G. Harding, so 
every newspaper or periodical circle ‘of 

readers feel that there is a break in the arc of 

familiar faces seen in public print day by day. 

When the readers of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 

first began to read of Warren G. Harding in 

these pages, he was coming within the horizon 
of national fame. The editor was a friend ‘of 

Warren G. Harding during his early newspaper 

career; a fellow-speaker with him on the Chau- 

tauqua circuit; present with him at “conven. 
tions—political and otherwise, that represen 

a common craft. When his picture first ap- 

peared in the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, there were 

letters saying: 

“How much he 
McKinley.” 

When Warren G. Harding looked over the 
McKinley Memorial edition of the NATIONAL in 
1901, he added his tribute: 

“What an achievement for a President to so 
win the love of fellow-citizens as did our own 
McKinley.” 

It was like Lincoln’s allusion to Washington. 
This was long before it was even dreamed that 
Warren Harding was to succeed the martyred 
McKinley in winning the laurels of love from his 
fellow-men and add one more figure in history, 
typifying the ideals of Abou Ben Adhem. 

It was during the days he was Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ohio and when elected Senator that 
our readers first began to hear about Warren G. 
Harding in these pages. It was a great moment 
in history when at Chicago in 1920 the merited 
and logical, although unexpected, thing hap- 
pened. The highest honors of the Republican 
party came to one who had served long and 
faithfully in the ranks. 

In that moment was revealed to many the 
supreme qualities of Warren G. Harding. In 
his face was that gentle expression of the nobility 
of his supremely unselfish nature, revealing an 
innate consecration to the work before him. 

He had made various trips to Boston. As a 
member of the Joint Congressional Committee, 
he had planned the Nation’s participation in the 
Pilgrim Tercentenary celebration at Plymouth. 
As a speaker at the Home Market Club, sixty 
days before the nomination, it was not dreamed, 
as he and Calvin Coolidge sat together at the 
same table, speaking from the same platform, 
that both were to be Presidents of the United 
States. In the banter that ensued at the ban- 
quet, where a majority of those present were 
avowed supporters of Governor Coolidge of 
Massachusetts as “‘a favorite son to be presented 
as a candidate for President of the United 
States,” Warren G. Harding arose and in his 
own happy way commented: 

“Tf I lived in Massachusetts, I would be for 
Calvin Coolidge for President’’ [great applause]. 
“But,” he continued, “just now, living in Ohio, 
I think I am for Warren G. Harding.” 


looks like the beloved 





Memories of Harding 


For more than two decades the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
followed the rising star of the Man from Marion 


He said it with a smile, little anticipating that 
his words of gentle retort at that time were 
words of prophecy. 

After the Convention I made the pilgrimage to 
Marion and visited the birthplace and the scenes 
in Ohio associated with the life activities of 
Warren G. Harding. The home folks were natu- 
rally proud of their son, but there were some 
even then who did not have the measure of his 
qualities. He was still to them “W. G.”—the 
friend, neighbor and boyhood friend. 

What a floodtide of fond memories was awak- 
ened when I made a later pilgrimage after the 
dark shadows had fallen across his resting place 
at Marion, and made it a hallowed spot enshrined 















editor of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE seeming to 
foreshadow the greatness of Warren G. Harding. 

Then we called him “Warren G. Harding, the 
Man.” Now “Harding, the great-hearted Presi- 
dent,” stands out in history. In the words of 
Secretary Stanton concerning Lincoln: “He 
belongs to the ages.” He belongs to our time 
and generation, a human being in whom we 
knew was blended those — loved by all 
the people. 

The wonderful days of that campaign are now 
history. The letters that came from him, reflect- 
ing the cool, calm, poised soul during those days 
of protest and bitterness are now held sacred. 
The following letter, written just before the 





My dear Mr. Chapple: 


With very kindest regards, I am, 


OE MITCHELL CHAPPLE, 
Jational Magazine, 
Boston, Mass. 

WGH-M 





UNITED STATES SENATE 
WASHINGTON, 


Your letter of October fifth came to the office during my absence on a campaign tour. It 
seems almost impossible to snatch a moment for correspon 

I need not tell you that I am delighted and grateful for all that you are doing in behalf 
of my candidacy. You must not seem excessive in your enthusiasm, because that would tend 
to make me out a very different person from that which I really am. You know me well enough 
to understand that we are just plain folks, like so many of the American people, though we 
do have earnest convictions and high aspirations for our common country. 

There is really nothing to be excited about, because the people of the United States are 
going to vote very deliberately this time, and they are not going to be blinded by the chaff 
of the campaign. There was never a time in the Republic when there was fuller or clearer under- 
standing of the situation on the part of the American people. 


D. C. 
Marion, Ohio 
October 12, 1920. 


dence which is awaiting my attention. 


Sincerely, 


W. G. HARDING 








in a nation’s love. Almost every act of his early 
life, almost every footstep of his life’s journey has 
now become a matter of importance in making 
up the history of the world for the times in 
which he lived, reflecting the sweet and humble 
nature of the pilgrim. 

The first biography of Warren G. Harding 
was published in the NATIONAL MAGAZINE. The 
readers became familiar with the members of 
his family in the early beginnings of his political 
ascendency, but these humble facts and scenes 
are now a matter of world history, for while 
they essayed to answer the question, ““Who is 
Warren G. Harding?” he himself has answered it 
gloriously in a brief administration of thirty 
months, during a world crisis, that will stand 
out in a record of national events, unparalleled, 
as a conquest of kindness in bringing his people 
back to the serenity and sanity of Peace from 
the wild madness of wars, wanton waste and 
spendthrift fashions. He gave a real meaning 
to the words “stability” and “normalcy.” 

You remember his home at Marion—that 
front porch, his wife at his side, his father, mother, 
and sisters. Thousands of letters came to the 


election, in which he was chosen the nation’s 
leader and when his own party felt that the 
result hung in the balance, tells the story and 
reflects the serenity of his own soul. 

Again and again he chided me while writing 
that first book: “‘Do not put a halo on my head 
in this biography; you know me well enough to 
know I am just one of the plain folks.” When 
reading the proof he was relentless in striking 
out undue praise of himself. 

The partisan plea always seemed secondary 
to the supreme qualities of manhood. Many 
thousands of letters were received from women 
voters during the campaign, indicating a faith 
and a belief in Warren G. Harding as their per- 
sonal choice, irrespective of all partisan con- 
siderations. 

The womanhood and the manhood, and the 
girls and boys of the United States believed in 
Warren G. Harding, the Man. He was elected 
by the unparalleled, unprecedented majority of 
seven millions. 

On November 2, 1920, he was given a birthday 
greeting by the American people that-is without 
precedent. That very evening in celebrating 
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his own birthday in the light of fifty-five candles, 
he looked the picture of health and vigor. Yet 
during the strenuous days of the campaign he 
had often said: 

“JT know enough about the work at the White 
House in these times to realize that it is going 
to be a man-killing job.” 

And there was even a suggestion that he might 
not live out his time, which may have been one 
of his reasons, thoughtful and considerate, for 
later calling the Vice-President to his inner 
councils. 

Soon after election and in the days imme- 
diately prior to his inauguration, he made that 
memorable trip to Texas and the Panama Canal 
as President-elect. The details of that happy, 
honeymoon journey were related in the pages of 
the NATIONAL MaGazine. Even at that time 
the Alaska trip was planned. 

The interest in Warren G. Harding as a man 
increased and grew by leaps and bounds, con- 
firming the judgment of the people. The hearty 
reception at New Orleans was a significant en- 
dorsement of his ideal of being President of all 
the people. The simplicity of the inauguration, 
the choice of his Cabinet, was the triumph of his 
administrative genius. 

Keeping in close touch with those facetiously 
christened, but generally conceded “master 
minds,” he inspired the confidence of the people. 
But the mainspring of his conception of executive 
responsibility was to meet and mingle with 
people and keep within hand-clasp distance and 
close heart-beat touch with all sorts of folks. 

When friends protested against using so much 
energy for this, he often responded: 

“It is not a hardship; I love to do it, for it 
helps me to reach a closer understanding of 
affairs.” 

In this wholesome and hearty manner began 
this procedure, presenting a picture of supreme 
unselfishness. 

The campaign from the front porch of the 
home on Mt. Vernon Street in Marion has a fixed 
place in history as an important factor in the 
great political battle of 1920. Those scenes of 
hominess in a political candidate will never be 
forgotten. It foreshadowed the friendliness so 
constantly and beautifully in evidence during 
his later administration. 

The same triumphant pillars erected in honor 
of this beloved and favorite son of Marion in 
1920 were again clustered about the vault in 
1923, where his remains were laid to rest. In his 
last speech to the home folks before leaving for 
Washington, there were words and a sentiment 
that recalled Lincoln’s good-bye to his old neigh- 
bors as he was leaving Springfield in 1861, just 
three-score years after the Great Emancipator’s 
memorable leave-taking. 

What history has been made in the brief thirty 
months that Warren Harding was President of 
the United States! Seeing him at least once a 
month during these eventful months, the thought 
came to me over and over again: When will the 
people get the full measure of the goodness and 
greatness of this man? With courage and calm- 
ness he faced a crisis, not only of this country, 
but of the world, with a policy that inspired con- 
fidence. Cool and undisturbed by criticism 
within and without his party, he pursued his 
path with faith in the right. 

The speeches delivered on every sort of occa- 
sion and to all sorts of people are already classics 
in their simplicity, suffused with that humane- 
ness that won him the love of America. In the 
all-important messages he delivered directly to 
Congress, the spoken word served to check a tide 





of hysteria that followed in the perplexities of 
readjustment. 

Associated with the fame of Warren G. Hard- 
ing is that of his wife and helpmate, Florence 
Kling Harding. Events of the past two years, 






intensity of a debate on the floor of the Senate. 
Within these Cabinet walls mighty problems 
were met and mastered and many difficulties 
were smoothed out by the master hand of Presi- 
dent Harding, while guiding the Ship of State 





Site of the birthplace of Warren G. Harding, near Blooming Grove, Ohio 


in fact the intimate record of the entire public 
life of Warren G. Harding, evidences how well 
fitted by nature and life experience she was to 
wear most becomingly the high honors of the 
First Lady of the Land.. She was a real help- 
mate who loved to meet the people who 
were friends of “Warren”. As was often 
remarked, her life hobby was her husband, and 
she was absorbed in his work. She believed in 
his future and knew his strong qualities. She 
knew he was always big enough for the job ahead 
of him and never made a fuss about it. 

Her knowledge and judgment in business and 
political affairs was an unerring intuition. All 
thé processes of public affairs to the last detail 
she understood as few women. Working side by 
side in the struggling days that finally led on to 
the triumphs, the Harding administration has 
glorified the American home life. 

The great throngs that came to Marion during 
the campaign were given more than a formal 
greeting. Mrs. Harding came out and talked 
with the people in the graciously and neighborly 
way that makes the old Harding home in Marion 
seem like the picture drawn by the poet of blessed 
memory, Sam Walter Foss, in his conception of 
“The House by the Side of the Road.” People 
came from all parts of the country to pay their 
respects, finding a Presidential candidate who 
kept his feet on the ground. 

This same spirit was carried by the newly- 
chosen leader and his mate to the White House. 
On that memorable 4th of March, 1921, when 
the doors were thrown wide open, to that last 
day when they walked out of the White House 
together, June 20, 1923, there was not a visitor 
who did not find at the White House the spirit 
of welcome that made it seem like a home in the 
full sense of the word. 

There may have been a premonition of not 
living out his term in the fact that he called into 
the Cabinet meetings Vice-President Calvin 
Coolidge. It was a fitting climax of the master- 
ful judgment he displayed in the selection of his 
Cabinet. President Harding established a not- 
able precedent and builded better than he knew, 
for at every Cabinet meeting Calvin Coolidge 
sat at the other end of the table from him and 
heard the discussions, that at times had the 


over tempestuous seas as well as over shoals of 
petty political jealousies. 
* + * 

‘THE dramatic spectacle of President Harding’s 

administration occurred on Armistice Day, 
November 18, 1921, and during the Washington 
Conference that followed—the fine fruits of 
which he lived to see. It was a time of conse-; 
cration to Warren G. Harding, and a concrete 
realization, as far as he could then hope for, of; 
his ideals of peace and concord and his protest? 
against the whirling maelstrom of the wreckage! 
of war. It was a daring conception for a man 
now known as the great “Peace President.” 
The bones of the unknown soldier lie under the 
dome of the Capitol, on the very spot where the 
remains of Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley lay 
in state and where his quiet form was to rest 
later. 

Amid bowers and mountains of flowers com- 
memorating the valor and heroism of American 
soldiers and sailors together glorifying the spirit 
of peace typified in President Harding, it was a 
message that all the power of towering shaft or 
tablet could not convey; it was a hope written 
in the hearts of the people of the world. Down 
historic Pennsylvania Avenue the procession 
moved on foot behind the caisson on which his 
remains were carried. 

The Commander-in-chief of the Army and 
Navy, paying his respect to the Unknown Sol- 
dier, revealed the supreme humility and sim- 
plicity of his soul. It was not a pageant—but a 
prayer. Nor were there prancing steeds or the 
clatter of cavalry to emphasize the force which 
would compel peace. Followed by the members 
of his Cabinet and the Supreme Court of the 
United States, not afraid that their robes might 
trail the dust of the street; the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, and all the American 
people followed in the footsteps of Warren G. 
Harding that day as he exemplified and glorified 
the spirit of the immortal Lincoln. 

On that memorable day at the Arlington 
Amphitheater, under the beauty of glorious noon- 
day, the nation greeted the spirit of the unknown 
soldier whose soul went marching on. The echo 
of his words in that matchless appeal will go on 
through the centuries. Representatives of all 
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nations and thousands of organizations supported 
his conviction in the language of flowers. . In 
concluding that Armistice Day address, and for 
the first time in history, a President repeated and 
included the words of the Lord’s Prayer in his 
petition for Peace. 


MRS. G. T. HARDING 


Mother of Warren ©. Marding (died May 29, 1910) 


On that day his voice was carried to New York 
and across the continent to San Francisco. The 
nation and the world were brought closer together 
on this day when Warren G. Harding carried on 
the spirit of the immortal Lincoln at Gettysburg 
in his prayer for the Republic. 

That night on the roof of the White House he 
looked aloft at the stars and appeared as if on 
Pisgah’s Height. Beneath at the left was the 
flash of the jewelled arch, where all the wonders 
of light and electricity were dazzling, driving 
away the darkness. Before him the Washington 
Monument—a pillar of fire by night. To the 
left, the white dome of the Capitol, nestling amid 
the prismatic colors of the rainbow, radiant in 
the spirit of prophecy and promise—“‘no more 
the deluge of human blood.” It was all a scene 
to foreshadow appropriately the great work of 
the Washington Conference which was to begin 
on the morrow. It revealed the first fruits of the 
spirit of concord and brotherly welfare which 
had arisen in protest against the selfishness and 
frightfulness back of the great World War. 

The Washington Conference, held in the little 


building furnished in gold and white, built by 
American women, was a scene that to me tran- 
scends the gilded glory of the Hall of Mirrors at 
Versailles. At the head of that green table, in 
the very welcome, Warren Harding pledged him- 
self and his country to a practical program of 
peace in the limitation of 
armament. He sounded the 
spiritual keynote and re- 
peated the words of the 121st 
Psalm, with a faith firm and 
unshaken. 

His closing words, preced- 
ing Secretary Hughes’ stirring 
announcement, inspired ev- 
ery delegate, and when that 
program of scrapping the 
navies was announced it 
thrilled the world, and civil- 
ization leaped a thousand 
years ahead in the humane 
purpose of making war and 
implements of war secondary 
in the development of a 
nation. 

During those two long 
summers President Harding 
remained in Washington, 
absorbed in the work of the 
hour. Even in those days he 
had dreams of visiting far-off 
Alaska, for he wanted to 
learn more of the people in 
ell sections of the country 
and to meet them in their en- 
vironment. He felt impelled 
to make the pilgrimage to 
this far-off land to prepare 
himself for his crusade of un- 
derstanding. Advised against 
making the trip, on account 
of inconveniences and dis- 
comforts of the journey, 
President Harding accepted 
it as a part of his duty—and 
he was never known to shirk 
a duty. 

The last journey was a 
pilgrimage to establish his 
plea for a world court. He 
wanted to take the matter 
direct to the people and get 
reactions from the farther- 
most circumference of the 
country and come back to Washington and the 
East knowing what the people wanted. 

In the hardships of that trip West, in the 
scorching heat of summer-time, from the wheat 
fields of Kansas to the isolated roads of Yellow- 
stone Park, on to the Pacific Northwest, he met 
and talked to the people day by day. They 
awakened, to the last, the great heart of Warren 
G. Harding. 

Who will ever forget the days at Denver, 
Cheyenne, and Spokane? He arose at 12:30 at 
night to greet the five hundred school teachers 
at Cheney, Washington, and told of his own 
experiences teaching school north of Marion at 
the age of seventeen. It was all so human! 
Some wondered why he should go to Meachem, 
Oregon, to meet the pioneers of the Old Oregon 
Trail. Here he came close to the people of all 
parts of the prairie-west. The spectacle of the 
Covered Wagon train, associated with the ad- 
ventures of the early day, proved that the spirit 
of the pioneer still prevailed. 

How happy he was on that day of sailing at 
Tacoma, when he received the message of the 


decision to banish forever the twelve-hour worl:- 
ing day. It made him very happy and he looked 
expectantly forward to days of rest as we sailed 
on and on through inland seas to far-off Alaska. 
The details of those last days in Alaska are fresh 
in the minds of the people. The good ship 
Henderson became the floating White House. 
There in isolated, sombre, spendid Alaska, he 
dedicated himself to the thoughts of his country, 
preparing to cross, as he believed, the threshold 
of the golden era that was to follow. 

Prosperity was already shining upon all the 
land, except in the isolated spots among the 
farmers, and he was giving attention to those 
who were in despondency of no profits but an 
abundance of hard work. In far-off Alaska was 
the spectacle of a towering world figure, in the 
person of President Harding, sending greetings 
of good cheer and hopefulness. How he felt the 
virile, vigorous childhood spirit of Alaska and 
was an optimist as to the future of Alaska. - Be- 
yond the occasional cloud of the present and the 
natural reaction, he saw hope, and his faith in 
the future of Alaska and his country persisted 
during those three weeks in Alaska. 

Arriving on Sunday and departing on Sunday 
from Alaska, the tone of his addresses there re- 
vealed to every man, woman and child the spir- 
itual depth and kindliness of Warren G. Harding. 

Speech after speech in those last days contained 
a reference to that greater thing beyond all ma- 
terial wealth, and the appeal to the simple faith 
taught him at his mother’s knee was expressed 
in his favorite hymn: ‘‘My Faith Looks up to 
Thee.” 

Every town and hamlet visited on this tour 
will count as hallowed ground the place touched 
by the footsteps of the great Commoner. He 
taught the world the poise and calm of peace in 
Alaska, the land of alluring isolation. 

That glorious day for the Canadian neighbors 
at Vancouver, Canada, when the acclaim and 
plaudits of the people claimed him as their own 
brother. This day cemented kinship ties that 
will never be broken. The honored and re- 
spected boundary lines were swept aside with his 
tribute to the traditions of the land of the maple 
leaf and his address in which he called its people 
“fellow-Americans.”’ 

Tt seems as if years have passed since that trip 
to Alaska. Although tired and ill, rather than 
disappoint the hundreds of thousands of people 
at Seattle, he went through with the program 
and delivered that masterful address at Seattle, 
summarizing his Alaskan observations. That 
night on the train he drepred into his berth, 
weary and exhausted. During the night there 
came the alarm of serious symptoms during the 
long, hot trip down the Shasta Valley. The trip 
to Yosemite was abandoned. 

When he stepped from the train at San Fran- 
cisco early in the morning, thousands greeted 
him. It was the last time Warren G. Harding 
was to look into the faces of his fellow-men in 
the mass. The last picture was taken as he 
descended from the train. Then those anxious 
days and nights of suspense at the Palace Hotel. 
The throngs in the street looked up at that eighth 
floor with an expression on their upturned faces 
that echoed the prayers of the people for his 
recovery. 

At his bedside with a vigil that never relaxed 
was the wife and helpmate. Crisis after crisis 
was passed, and that night when all signs seemed 
so hopeful that he would gain his health and 
strength, in the twinkling of an eye he turned 
with those last words to his wife, “Goon! Read 
some more.” And his great soul took flight. 

Continued on page 185 
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The Premier Picture Fan 


‘The man who makes the “Photoplay Magazine” a mirror 


that causes women’s envy to turn to hate, 

slim white hands with the tapering fingers 
of an artist, a cherubically innocent face and 
a cannon ball wallop in speech and acts, are 
possessions of James R. Quirk. 

Mr. Quirk, who is editor and publisher of 
Photoplay Magazine, is one of the products of 
Boston. One of his Irish grandfathers was a 
professor in a Dublin College. Another a laborer 
who became a labor contractor. The mixed 
heritage bred in him the elements of success. 

Weather beaten captains of fishing smacks re- 
call a pink-faced little lad with an engaging smile, 
who came early to the piers to watch for their 
arrival and offer to be of any reasonable service 
to them in return for one of their largest and 
choicest fish. 

“What’s your name?” they asked. 
Quirk,” was the answer. 

“What do you carry that big basket for?” 
“T want to fill it with fish.” 

“For your mother?” 

“No, sir. For a lady that keeps a boarding 
house in our block. I have a contract to get 
fine fish for her every day.” 

“How old are you, Jimmy?” 

“Nine years old.” He got the fish and tugged 
the heavy basket a dozen blocks to the boarding 
house. That was Mr. Quirk’s entry into busi- 
ness, though he did not allow it to interfere with 
his going to school. He was fifteen, and was 
still in school, but had to work to continue. He 
reported for night assignments on a newspaper in 
Boston. Disaster befell the cub when he made 
a two column report of a sermon at the church 
which the editor attended. It was a good report, 
but the wrong preacher. A “supply” was filling 
the pulpit that night. 

He went to another paper where his youthful 
zeal sponged out memories of that natural error. 

On a third newspaper he was assigned to inter- 
view a woman who was fleeing from New York 
with the son whose custody the law had awarded 
to her divorced husband. The young man 
boarded the arriving steamship, sent the har- 
assed mother down the gang plank alone, allowed 
fifty other passengers to intervene, then himself 
led the child down the gang plank. Waiting 
policemen, watching for a woman with a child, 
gave scant notice to the youth without beard 
who led a small boy down the plank. The trio 
escaped the surveillance of the press and the 
police. The enterprising young reporter escaped 
indictment for aiding a fugitive to evade the law 
by saying that he had seen no policemen, which 
was true. 

All through his reporting work in Boston, cov- 
ering a period of four years, he worked on morn- 
ing papers. Working nights he spent his days as 
a special student in Harvard and earning a law 
degree at Boston University. 

His energy and ingenuity are still cited in 
newspaper Offices in Boston. Twenty years after 


A COMPLEXION of natural pink and white 


“Jimmy 


By ADA M. PATTERSON 


he was torn he was on his way to Washington, to 
continue his newsgathering among the nation’s 
lawmakers. 

He moved fast and became managing editor 
of the Washington Times at the age of twenty- 
two. Then he sighed for other cities. He went 
to Chicago as managing editor of Popular Me- 
chanics, owned by H. H. Windsor. He was 
credited by Mr. Windsor with doing much to 
make that publication a great national monthly. 
He reached out for big features in mechanical 
subjects, and even went so far as to write plans 
for building aeroplanes. One 
of his ideas on that publica- 
tion was a voting contest 
among scientists of America 
and Europe to determine the 
seven modern wonders of 
the world. Ballots were pre- 
pared and sent out in six 
languages, and he even sent 
them return stamped enve- 
lopes to assure prompt 
replies. 

The call of the West was 

too strong and he left Popular 
Mechanics to see if he was a 
salesman. With Walter J. 
Fahy, a Washington corre- 
spondent and an old chum, 
he went to Wyoming. In one 
year he succeeded in selling 
45,000 acres of irrigated land 
at a time when the irrigated 
land business was absolutely 
discouraging. This was done 
by establishing a newspaper 
in the town, and by breaking 
all the rules of land sales- 
manship. Instead of trying 
to sell in far off states, he 
and Fahy discovered the 
farmers of. Nebraska had 
been having bad crops for 
two years and 35 per cent 
of their irrigated land .was 
sold to these discouraged 
Nebraskans. 

Absorbed in the fascina- 
tions of salesmanship, par- 
ticularly in the advertising 
phase of salesmanship, he 


of movie-land is himself an ardent admirer of the films 


lication, which would serve as a guide and friend 
to the fan. It was understood that if he suc- 
ceeded in putting the magazine over in three 
years, and began to pay off the debt, that he 
would receive in payment a third of the maga- 
zine. During those three years he took out very 
little money in the way of salary and lived on his 
savings. As a matter of fact Eastman didn’t 
wait for three years, but delivered Quirk’s stock 
right away. Someone asked him why he did it. 
“T don’t know why I did it. Possibly it was 
because of the speed with which he made a 


joined the E. T. Gundlach james R. QUIRK, editor and publisher of the Photoplay Magazine, 


Agency in Chicago and a 
year later was head of the 
plan and copy department. 
At this time he was ap- 
proached by R. M. Eastman, 
president of the W. F. Hall Printing Company in 
Chicago, who told him he had a debt of about 
$300,000. The only asset consisted of a maga- 
zine called Photoplay, with 30,000 circulation. 
Having been interested in pictures for many 
years he saw an opportunity for a national pub- 


probably knows more moving-picture actors and directors than any- 
one in the world. The real secret of his phenomenal success in building 
up the greatest moving-picture publication is his ability to gauge the 
public’s likes and dislikes on pictures because he has the normal fan’s 


fondness for pictures himself 


decision to take a long chance. The negotiations 
lasted fifteen minutes.” 

It was decided from the start that if the book 
was to amount to anything, and his stock was to 
amount to anything, it had to be an institution 
and not a fly-by-night publication. He knew it 
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would weaken rather than strengthen the pub- 
lication to go right out and solicit advertising, 
He waited until the end of the year, until the 
book had one hundred thousand circulation, 
before he approached the agencies for business, 

The World War was on and the price of paper, 
ink, labor and everything else was rising, but he 
conserved every cent and when the price of paper 
went up he pulled down the size of the book. 
His readers never complained and its circulation 
advanced year by year and it was soon on a pay- 
ing basis and the old debt was being rapidly 
wiped out. 

Strangely enough, his toughest fight came at 
the height of prosperity in 1919 or 1920, for dur- 
ing these years the price of paper rose to unpre- 
cedented heights; and while the established pub- 
lications of the country were cashing in on the 
big advertising accounts that were spending their 
money in publicity rather than pay it out in 
income tax, Photoplay had not yet reached the 
point where it could participate. 

Fortunate in a loyal and intelligent organiza- 
tion, typified by Miss Kathryn Dougherty, who 
came on the books at fifteen dollars a week as 
assistant bookkeeper when he started, and is now 
business manager, and one of the highest paid 
women executives in the country, James Quirk 
has made good in his plans. 

From the beginning, he decided he would be 
absolutely free and independent of the motion 
picture producers, so that he could tell the truth 
about pictures. This is counted the key-note of 
the success of the publication. His magazine 
was the first to recognize the value of the direc- 
tor’s place in pictures, and Photoplay ran thé 
first stories on Griffith, Thomas H. Ince, Mack 
Sennett and the other leaders of the early days. 

The Better Photoplay League of America, with 
league branches in a thousand cities was another 
Quirk plan. The League did effective work and 
was one of the great agencies in cleaning up pic- 
tures by hitting the producers right in the box 
office. 

One brand of pictures was run out of eight 
hundred towns because the producers were con- 
sistent panderers. 

The League work was given up for two reasons 
—one was, the average of pictures became cleaner 
and the other it was a terrific effort to keep the 
leagues in existence. In the beginning, the club 
women of the country were extremely eager to 
participate, but he noticed they were also ex- 
tremely eager to get their names in print, and 
when they couldn’t get their names in print their 
interest flagged. 

After three years the League was dropped. It 
was too expensive to carry on alone. It had done 
its work, and it made thousands of exhibitors 
and most of the producers realize they couldn’t 
get away with salacious pictures with an organ- 
ized public watching them. 

Editor Quirk does not take the view that all 
pictures are wrong. He probably knows more 
moving picture actors and directors than any- 
one in the world, through his frequent trips to 
California and close touch with the Eastern 
studios. 

Probably the real secret of his success in 
gauging the public’s likes and dislikes on pic- 
tures is that he has the normal fan’s fondness for 
pictures himself. He likes moving pictures, and 
he has seen enough of their difficulties to be toler- 
ant. When he was asked to address the motion 


picture congress recently and give his test of a 
good motion picture he said that it was imma- 
terial to him whether the motion picture was art 
or not, that it was primarily an entertainment. 


Photoplay today has a circulation of over half 
a million, secured in six years. It has no compe- 
tition in the field that a few years ago was filled. 

When asked how he promotes the sale of the 
magazine, he says: 

“It is very simple. Put out a book that the 
public like and the public will buy it. There are 
no experts on what the public likes. You can 
only guess, but publications must change from 
year to year with the public, and therefore, even 
the greatest publications are always groping, 
trying to find the trail of public mind as closely 
as they can. The public don’t know what they 
want themselves. If you are lucky enough to 
guess, you win, if you don’t, youlose. If you get 
too far ahead of them, you lose them. If you 
get too far behind them, they lose you.” 

With Ray Long, the very successful builder of 
the Red Book and now editor of the International 
Magazines, including Cosmopolitan and Hearst’s, 
James Quirk agrees that an editor is a man who 
likes the same things the public like, and that if 
a man is equipped with a certain trick of temper- 
ament that causes him to like what the average 
man likes, he can guess them pretty closely. 

Very frankly James Quirk confesses that he is 
in the publishing business to make money. And 
that a man with a mission is too apt to be a high- 
brow who fits Will Rogers’ definition “A high- 
brow is a man who has been educated beyond the 
capacity of his brains.” 

From what viewpoint should motion pictures 
be reviewed? Should the professional reviewer 
approach them as art subjects, submitting them 
to the hypercritical standards of a profound in- 
timacy with the paintings and sculpture, and 
literature of all times? Or as an average, normal 
human being seeking a few hours of entertain- 
ment, of vicarious adventure and romance, or as 
a mental anesthesia that will blot out for a few 
hours the sometimes stern and bitter realities of 
life?”’ 

In answer to the question “What are the 
tests of a good motion picture?” the energetic 
Quirk promptly replied: 

“T wonder if you realize how the motion picture 
is developing the critical sense of the American 
people. The average motion picture addict or 
“fan” is familiar not only with the personnel of 
motion pictures, but with the technical terms of 
motion pictures. We are a nation of motion 
picture critics and we are getting mighty hard 
to please. 

Here are some of the terse epigrams in motion 
pictures which James R. Quirk used on a plat- 
form in an address to the Author’s Congress 
when they were having their tilt with motion 
picture directors and studio magnates. 

“More than once the complaint has been reg- 
istered that the motion picture fails to transfer a 
novel to the screen with accuracy. 

“We must bear in mind that the filming of a 
novel is a translation from one medium of ex- 
pression to another. This is much more difficult 
than the translation of a book from one language 
to another, and even the best translations are 
not always the most literal. 

“Some authors would have a director open a 
picture with the first paragraph of a book and 
follow the story literally through to the last para- 
graph. Such a picture would be a screen ab- 
surdity, for the motion picture has an individual 
and definite form as well as the novel. 

“The best answer to the author who insists on 
a literal adaptation is by an author himself. 
Author Rupert Hughes is a very promising young 
director. He screened his own story ‘Souls for 
Sale’ and the ptot of his novel could not be de- 





tected in his picture with a high powered micro- 
scope. Yet it is a picture that is entertaining 
millions. It has in it everything that the literary 
technicians say it should not have. Yet it is good 
entertainment. It is worth anybody’s fifty cents. 
. “It seems to me one test of a good motion 
picture is the test of a good book. Does it tell a 
story well? A picture that reeks with absurdi- 
ties, a picture that is over-sexed, a picture that 
is not intelligently made is not in my opinion a 
good motion picture. 

“When you come right down to it, it is the art 
of entertainment, and it is a business just as the 
drama is a business. 

“The men who are making pictures are in it to 
make money, just as authors write for money. 
They sell entertainment. 

“Here is one art form which has never been 
endowed. 

“It is good business to make good pictures, 
and I believe they are all sincerely trying to do it. 

“In the last analysis the best motion picture 
is the one that entertains the greatest number of 
people in the highest degree—pictures such as 
‘The Birth of a Nation,’ ‘The Miracle Man’ and 
‘The Covered Wagon.’ 

“A big motion picture should have the sweep 
coming from a big idea. As ‘The Birth of a 
Nation’ or “The Covered Wagon,’ ‘The Miracle 
Man,’ ‘Humoresque,’ its action grows from its 
characters and not the characters from the ac- 
tion. In other words the people of the film 
should be real, rather than puppets. As in 
‘Broken Blossoms’ and ‘Driven,’ the director 
must be in sympathy with his story. This pro- 
duces the human moments achieved by Griffith 
at his. best. 

“In order to entertain a picture must have the 
power to create illusion. It must have real 
people moving in convincing human situations. 

“A picture which moves people, lifts them out 
of themselves and gives them emotional recrea- 
tion is a good picture. 

“That is the first test. Lighting, photography, 
composition and all technique are of secondary 
consideration in reviewing a picture for enter- 
tainment value. 

“We have great technicians, great directors, 
great actors—but very few great story tellers. 
I mean people who can tell a story with pictures 


The tration 
“The of the printed story to the 


screen will never be satisfactory. 

“The translation from one medium to another 
is awkward. Literal translation is impossible. 
The motion picture must develop its own pic- 
ture writers. It has already developed a few. 

“In telling a story of intricate plot there is not 
enough time to permit of developing interesting 
character, and incident and simplicity of plot 
should be the'first consideration in picture-telling. 

“ ‘The Covered Wagon’ is a striking example. 
It is extremely simple of plot. Every incident 
and character is developed logically in an inter- 
esting fashion. 

“The test, then, of a good picture is in its 
power to move people by showing convincingly 
human people moving in human situations, each 
one developed in as interesting a manner as 
possible. 

“T am not going to enter into a discussion of 
whether the motion picture is an art or a manu- 
facturing business. In the last analysis it is 
both. The term ‘art’ cannot be applied to all 
motion pictures any more than it can to all 
paintings. Broadly speaking painting is an art. 
Broadly speaking the motion picture is also an 
art.” 
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Tales From a Canteen 
I. A Cape Cod Mystery 


(AS TOLD By “EGyPT”’ ) 




















HESE are not war stories. We women of the Red Cross Canteen had enough of war during the day. They are 
mostly love stories which we swapped of a Sunday evening, cooped together like nuns in a small cold house in 
northern France, where at bedtime we used to gather about an oil stove in a bare room where several of us slept. 
We made a nondescript picture, some in blue aprons and white coifs, others in outdoor uniform of dark gray, some in 
warm bright wrappers. We lay on the beds or curled up on the floor; some squatted on bags or inverted water pails. 
With few exceptions, we were Americans of all sorts and conditions, rich and poor, level-headed and temperamental, mar- 
ried, single, divorced, and ranging from twenty years of age to forty. 

Strangely enough, no two had ever met before. The great war had brought us together from different parts of the 
world and different walks in life. The times were reckless, battles were raging, people dying daily from the flu, or being 
killed in the air raids of which we had a plenty. Often it was difficult to sleep. There was such an atmosphere of 
unreality all about us that when we got to telling stories, we sometimes introduced episodes from our own lives into the 
tales we pretended to invent—episodes which would never have been divulged under ordinary circumstances. 

Among our workers we had a deaconess who acted as Directrice, bought the supplies, did the bookkeeping, and 
kept us in order generally; an American military attache’s wife, with a history, who ran the house where the Canteeners 
lived; Trixy, head waitress at the Canteen, a pretty southern girl who ‘‘crossed the pond to do her bit’? because there 
was no man in her family; and also a girl from the Middle West, the superintendent of the soldiers’ store, who had 
followed her sweetheart and married him in Paris. Besides these, there was Sylvia who died of the flu while with us; 
our Canadian chauffeur; a Russian artist who decorated the Canteen with futuristic posters; and a clever little woman 
who sat at the caisse and took money and translated letters for the soldiers—her brother had been made prisoner by the 
Boches—added to all these were cooks, dish washers, and a variety of other workers. On the whole their motives were 
splendidly patriotic; as women they were brave, hardworking, and fine. I take my hat off to,them. 

Our Spanish infirmiere must not be forgotten—she who re-enforced bandages, gave out medicines, and bound up 
wounds after the occasional fights which took place now and then in the canteen. It might be that a carafe had been 
thrown at the head of a stretcher bearer by a Tommy whose friend he had failed to bring in from the battlefield, or a 
more serious knifing affair because a poilu had paid too much attention to the sweetheart of another. Even a sprained 
thumb or a cold in the head received plenty of sympathetic attention. 

We opened in the autumn of 1917. The winter was cold and wet; then followed a busy and exciting spring 
when, though the Boches flowed over the land, countless doughboys helped the world take heart again. None of us 
will ever forget our rude barracks, hidden by trees and painted green, the flags flying side by side at the entrance. It 
would have been a dreary place if it had not been for the big room with its hanging lamps, gay posters, and yellow 
curtains, for the rollicking, good-natured soldiers and the Canteeners. 

One of those who were there wishes to add her own small memorial, even if ‘‘war stuff” is no longer read. She 
believes with Ian Hay ‘‘that the people chiefly worth writing about in these days are those who gave body and soul— 
everything—to win that war.” 

And that is why the author locates this collection of stories as being told by Canteeners and to Canteeners in a 
small and dusky room Somewhere in France. ISABEL ANDERSON. 





















rious woman, especially the little village 

of Mitteague, a tiny settlement of cot- 
tages with a post-office and a general store. 
The sea creeps up to its very edge, and about it 
there are sand dunes and thickets of bayberry 
and sweet fern, with here and there a tract of 
gnarled and stunted pines stretching away to 
other settlements. 

One day in early summer a beautiful woman 
appeared with motor, chauffeur, and East In- 
dian servant. Her arrival had been preceded by 
a long distance call from New York to the real 
estate agent. A feminine voice had asked de- 
tails of shore lots for rental, where a camp could 
be placed for the season, and in reply to the 
agent’s specifications, betrayed some knowledge 
of the district. She desired a certain gentle 
wooded slope that reached down to a sandy 
beach, but that, unfortunately, or so it seemed 
at the moment, had recently been purchased by 
a Mr. Hamilton who had built a‘cottage a 
quarter of a mile away. However, the owner 
was entirely willing to rent the bit of land upon 
inquiry; he would be glad of the extra money, 


(= COD is a strange place for a myste- 


and he liked the idea of having a neighbor. 
After another telephone call or two, the matter 
seemed settled, and a wooden floor for a tent 
was to be ready for the lady’s arrival. 

She came, heavily veiled and beautifully 
dressed. To the motor was attached a trailer 
laden with luggage, including rugs, lanterns, and 
perched on top of everything, an agitated parrot 
in a cage. She seemed pleased with the ar- 
rangements, paid the agent in cash and gently 
but politely dismissed him. The chauffeur and 
the Hindoo servant instantly fell to work putting 
up the pavilion. 

The village was all agog over the stranger, and 
blueberrying parties in that portion of the town 
became very popular. The tent was large and 
circular and purple in color. Inside, no one 
except the chauffeur and the superb Oriental 
with his white robe and turban, his red and gold 
sash, were admitted. The former, who roomed 
in the village, under persistent cross-questioning, 
disclosed the fact that it was different from any- 
thing he had ever seen. There were hangings 
and oriental lanterns, globular and colored bril- 
liantly. On the divans and on the floor lay 





many skins of wild animals, Bengal tiger, leopard, 
wild cat, and the long-haired golden Thibetan 
monkey, “that keeps the abode warm.” Inlaid 
tables, cushions, brasses, trays, and an enamelled 
pipe completed the decorations. 

A fisherman contributed the facts that while 
he was hauling up his lobsterpots off shore, he 
had seen the mysterious woman dancing in the 
pine woods that looked upon the sea. She wore 
a costume of flying scarfs caught up at the waist 
with a jewelled girdle. Her neck and arms and 
legs were bare, though decorated with diamond 
armlets and anklets. Waving in her hair were 
great feathery plumes, and as she danced she 
gave the impression of a blue sea on a sunny 
day, blues and greens, white surf and sparkling 
water. She began with slow movements like 
the rolling swell of the ocean, gliding in and out 
among the rocks like a storm creeping up. 
Wilder became the dance, arms flying with the 
scarfs, faster and faster until the plumes dropped 
and the hair fell about her face, swifter and more 
swift she whirled until the climax of the move- 
ment, was reached and she fell exhausted on the 
ground. 
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Weeks went by, but no one came to visit her, 
and the postmistress declared that no letters had 
arrived. Who and what was she? whispered the 
cottagers. Her chauffeur bought provisions, and 
took them daily to the tent in his car, but the 
lady was never seen to drive in it. He said that 
she had hired him in New York, but that he did 
not know what her name was. She spoke Eng- 
lish and he called her Madam. She paid him 
well and that satisfied him! 

Was she crazy, was she a professional dancer 
or a religious fanatic, the follower of some swami, 
or what? Out of curiosity her nearest neighbor, 
Hamilton, on whose land she had camped, called. 
With his wife? Oh, no! His wife was indis- 
posed; moreover, she did not want to be ac- 
quainted with such a person. She resented the 
fact that her husband should have rented his 
land to someone capable of causing such a dis- 
turbance and so much talk in the village. But 
Hamilton, who had caught a glimpse of her one 
morning as she was about to go in bathing, and 
had seen her big dark eyes, like fathomless 
pools, her straight delicate nose, her black hair 
coiled round her small and exquisitely shaped 
head, her figure slight and supple in its bath- 
ing suit of glistening sea-green scales as she 
dove from a rock into the sea like an ocean 
nymph, felt he really must meet his tenant face 
to face. 

The visit was not a success. The Hindoo 
said the Memsahib was not at home, although 
Hamilton felt sure that he saw her looking at 
him out of an aperture in the tent. Certainly 
he caught a glimpse of great dark eyes and the 
gleam of a pearl necklace. He went away 
baffled, but determined to call again. 

* + * 

FORTNIGHT or so passed and the talk had 

died down somewhat, when the excitement 
became increased tenfold. The chauffeur, after 
taking up the day’s provisions one morning, came 
racing back, breaking all speed laws and shouting 
for the Sheriff, old Sam Sherman. Madam had 
been murdered. The people gathered instantly 
at the grocery store to talk it over, for the Sheriff 
had closed the wood lot to all curiosity seekers 
until he had looked for clues. Fresh details 
about the woman were contributed. The lob- 
sterman said her finger tips, he was sure, were 
painted pink, and from the vantage of the lob- 
sterpots he had seen jewels on her toes. To 
this, someone added a nose-ring, and the fact 
that pearls hung in festoons way to her feet. 
A small boy said that strange noises could be 
heard to issue from the tent. Could it be the 
parrot? Hitherto the group had asked, “Who 
is she?” but now they added, “Who murdered 
her?” and ‘Was anything stolen?” In the hope 
of discovering some answer to these questions, 
they adjourned to the edge of the wood lot to get 
as near the scene as Sam Sherman would let 
them. 

The East Indian was first to be questioned by 
the officer of the law. His name, he said, was 
Dhan Gopal, and in frightened tones he ad- 
mitted that he slept in a tent nearby where he 
also did the cooking. He had taken in the 
Memsahib’s breakfast as usual at eight o’clock, 
but did not find her there. He took the tray 
away, thinking nothing of it, since sometimes 
she rose for an early dip in the sea or a dance 
in the woods. After an hour however, he be- 
came alarmed at her non-appearance and went 
in search of her. Down a little path he walked, 
one that led to a favorite nook, and found her 
lying on the ground, stabbed to the heart. He 
had rushed back and found the chauffeur just 





EGYPT TRIES HER HAND 


T name Egypt just did not suit her. 
She had been christened that after the 
heroine of her father’s first novel. He was 
a famous Boston author, and his da 
was a queer-looking little creature, with a 
bulging forehead—homely but bright. She 
was very literary, too,—at least, she thought 
she was—and expected some day to be the 
editor of a magazine. spare mo- 
ments she was always making notes for 
future use. She d men and frivolity, 
but nevertheless we liked her, for she was fair 
minded and willing to lenda hand. Besides, 
she spoke French easily—which few of us 
did—and that made her most useful as an 
interpreter, especially as she picked up the 
argot that "had developed among the poilus 
during war time, so there was little she 
didn’t understand. 

“Detective stories are going to be my line,” 
she announced. “There is more money in 
them than in anything else. So you can be 
the dog and I'll try one on you.” 











arriving with the morning’s supplies, and told 
him the terrible news and showed him his mis- 
tress where she lay, perfectly stil , right there at 
the end of the wood path and only a little way 
from the tent. The chauffeur left at once to 
summon the sheriff. To the question whether 
or not anything was missing he said the Mem- 
sahib’s dagger was gone, a slender thing she 
often took with her to dig up wild flowers. On 
further examination, it developed that the parrot 
had disappeared and the pearls were gone. 

“Been anybody snoopin’ round? inquired 
Sam Sherman. 

The Indian mentioned vaguely the chauffeur, 
the land agent, the fisherman, neighbors. The 
hard ground covered with pine needles offered 
no telltale footprints, but down the path were 
the marks of the slippers of Dhan Gopal, the 
big boots of the chauffeur, and where a woman’s 
foot had pressed, probably that of the murdered 
dancer. The Sheriff at once started in search of 
the pearl-handled dagger, which, from the size 
and depth of the wound, would seem to have 
been the fatal weapon. The men scattered 
through the woods to look for a tramp. The 
body was removed to the local undertaker’s, and 
the Sheriff searched the Hindoo’s belongings for 
evidence. After this person’s first outburst of 
broken English due to his great excitement, he 
quickly relapsed into reticence, and conveyed 
no information whatever as to who the lady 
was, where she had come from, or what her past 
had contained. All he would say was, “No 
onderstand, no spik mooch English.” But he 
certainly was able to tell a great deal more than 
he had. Local feeling against the servant be- 
came so violent that Sam had him locked up, 
lest he be mobbed and lynched. If he was 
guilty, he could be brought to trial, for it was 
obvious that the East Indian might easily have 
killed his mistress when she was alone, stolen the 
pearls and hidden both them and the dagger. 
But if this were true, why did he not leave the 
dagger there, so that people might think it a 
case of suicide? And why did the unhappy 
heathen sit with his head in his hands and re- 
peat, “Poor Memsahib,”’ as if he really mourned 
her. As far as any clues were concerned, Sher- 
man knew at the end of the day, they were no 
better off. 

That night the Sheriff went over the dead 
woman’s belongings. He had had them removed 
to his village house where he found the lady’s 
jewels were mostly of Indian workmanship, 
enamelled and studded with precious stones. 


He smashed the jewel box, after he had emptied 
it, to be sure there was no secret compartment. 
But there was one! It contained a large sum 
of money, and this fact puzzled the Sheriff even 
more, for why had not Dhan Gopal taken the 
money and made off? Both he and the chauf- 
feur knew there must be a large sum somewhere 
in the tent, for both were paid in cash. Gopal 
probably knew it was in the jewel case and 
might have taken it, but the chauffeur probably 
did not know. The latter also was open to sus- 
picion. He could have left the motor, meeting 
the lady in the woods on the way up to the tent, 
and killed her with the very dagger she carried, 
taking away the pearls, and then innocently 
reappearing with the groceries as usual: Sam 
decided he would look into the chauffeur’s record 
next. 
* * * . 

THE chauffeur talked readily enough. His 

name was John Beach, he said, and the firm 
he had worked for previously in New York was 
Brown Brothers on West Twenty-Ninth Street. 
The lady had come in there one day and engaged 
him on the spot. Her things had been sent 
round to the garage, and they had all started 
from there, so Beach did not know where she 
had been stopping. But obviously she was 
either English or American, and she had been 
sufficiently acquainted with the locality around 
Mitteague to direct him exactly to the spot 
where she wished her tent to be put up. In 
answer to inquiries, Brown Brothers wired that 
John Beach had been working for them three 
years and was all right as far as they knew, that 
a lady had entered one day and offered him 
larger wages than they cared to give, had made 
arrangements with him, furnished money with 
which to buy a car and a trailer, and it was 
understood that they had departed for some- 
where down on the Cape. Their answer tallied 
exactly with Beach’s statements. 

It then appeared that the chauffeur’s wife had 
turned up at Cape Cod a few days before the 
murder, had put on airs, and had not made a 
good impression. She looked like an Italian, 
and on investigation, it turned out that she 
was. 

The store-keeper’s wife said that women’s foot 
prints had been seen in the woods; and since 
she was an Italian and Italians used stilettos, it 
was quite probable that those steps might have 
been taken by her. The tide of suspicion turned 
from Dhan Gopal and swept upon Beach and his 
wife. “They committed the crime together; his 
wife took the pearls and departed!”” The chauf- 
feur was then locked up, and the beards wagged 
more fiercely than before around the cracker 
barrels. 

Sam Sherman lay awake nights thinking it 
over, for his reputation was at stake. There had 
never in his lifetime been anything like this in 
the region. Next he called up the New York 
police, asking them to investigate John Beach’s 
wife at the address which her husband had given, 
and also to ascertain where a lady with an East 
Indian servant had been stopping previous to 
her arrival in Cape Cod. A wire came back 
that Mrs. Beach had left that address, but they 
would try to find her. Also a lady with a servant 
as described had registered at the Belmont Hotel, 
having just landed from England, stayed a few 
days, giving the name of Mrs. Thatcher, and 
then left in a motor. 

“Good old Cape name—Thatcher,” mused the 
Sheriff. Very strange! Why should she have 
wanted that especial strip of land, and how was 
it that she knew the place so well? The land 
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agent was summoned. “Did the murdered 
woman give any reason for wishing that wood- 
lot?”? demanded Sam. 
‘None that I know of,” returned the agent. 
“Who owns it?” continued the official. 
“Hamilton, a summer visitor. Has a cottage 


not far off. Bought it only last year. Came down ° 


here for his wife’s health and so’s to be quiet.” 

“Didn’t get much quiet,” mused Sherman, 
“and who owned the land before?” 

“Changed hands lots of times.since I’ve been 
here the last ten years,” and he gave a list of 
names. ‘When I asked Hamilton if he would 
be willing to rent it to some campers, as I sup- 
posed they were, he-said he would be glad to 
make a little extra money, and have some neigh- 
bors besides. He asked no especial questions 
about them, so that ended that.” 

“Guess I'll snoop round a mite,’”’ said the 
Sheriff. ‘‘Maybe old Mrs. Simpkins might 
know something about the Thatchers and who 
owned that land formerly.” And old Mrs. 
Simpkins did. Rosy-cheeked, white-haired, she 
beamed on Sam and promised to tell him all she 
knew. 

“Why, that land used to belong to old man 
Thatcher!” she began. ‘He lived alone with 
his granddaughter until she ran away and went 
to Boston. My, he felt terrible bad, and soon 
after he died. The old house burned down and 
the land was sold.” 

“Do you think this woman who has been 
killed could possibly have been the old man’s 
granddaughter who had come back to the place 
where she was born?” 

“Don’t see how it could be possible,” remarked 
the old woman, “but then, as they say, truth’s 
stranger than fiction.” 

“Where is that grandson George of yours?” 
asked Sam Sherman. ‘Seems like I’ve heard 
tell he was sweet on Thatcher’s grandchild, years 
ago, when they were boy and girl. Storekeeper 
said so. Could he throw any light on the sub- 
ject? Got a picture of the girl by any chance?” 

Mrs. Simpkins got up and rummaged in the 
old secretary. ‘Here it is!’’ 

“That’s the same woman, or I’ll be jiggered,” 
ejaculated the Sheriff. “Now, where’s your 
grandson? I’d like to have a talk with him.” 

“He was coming down here the other day 
from Boston, but he didn’t turn up.” 

“Ever married?” 

“No! But I’m glad he didn’t wed Minnie 
Thatcher. She was a high flier, broke her grand- 
father’s heart, went on the stage. However, my 
grandson George said her old man would have 
been proud of her if she had lived, because she 
made a great success. George saw her once in 
a play in New York, and they wrote to each 
other for a time. The last George heard from 
her, she had sailed for England where she left 
the stage and married an English officer. Never 
heard from her after that, and George felt mighty 
bad.” She stopped as if fearing that she had 
told too much. The Sheriff, however, felt that 
he had made great progress. : 

Word came from the New York police that 
they had located the chauffeur’s Italian wife, 
searched her rooms in vain for pearls and dagger, 
and also made the rounds of the pawnshops, but 
with no success. Looking up Mrs. Beach’s rec- 
ord, they found nothing against her, so they let 
her go. But'they had cabled to Scotland Yard 
for information regarding a woman with an In- 
dian servant, who had been registered in New 
York as Mrs. Thatcher. 

The English authorities believed the lady in 
question to be an American actress named 


Thatcher who had appeared in a London musical 
comedy called ‘“Wabbling Willie,” a few years 
ago, and who had eloped with Captain Appleton 
of the East Indian Service, and gone with him 
to Bengal, where he had died of the plague. 

Soon after his death, the story ran, his wife 
was driving alone with her syce running along 
beside the carriage, and had never returned to 
the house. The syce came back in great terror, 
declaring that the horse had taken fright, run 
away, upset the cart, and Mrs. Appleton had 
fallen over a cliff and must have been killed. 
The British authorities never found the body 
and the syce mysteriously disappeared, so it was 
feared that Mrs. Appleton had been taken away 
to some Maharajah’s palace, there to become a 
member of his harem. 

+ * * 
"THE Sheriff took the picture of Minnie 
Thatcher and showed it to Dhan Gopal, 
who only shook his head vaguely and murmured, 
“Not know.” The chauffeur, on seeing it, 
said, “Sure!’”’ and the fisherman also admitted, 
“Reckon it’s the same woman!” 

“Where did you get it?” they both asked. 

“Mrs. Simpkins had it.” 

“Say!” ejaculated the man of lobster pots, 
“T seen George Simpkins prowlin’ round these 
woods the day before the murder, but I didn’t 
think anything of it then, till just now that you 
mention him, I remember George Simpkins was 
an old beau of Minnie Thatcher’s, and she 
wouldn’t never marry him, and prob’ly in conse- 
quence, sp’iled his life. Now she might have 
written she was comin’ back, and he posted 
down here to see her, met her in the woods, and 
findin’ what a handsome critter she was still, 
asked her again to marry him But she, seeing 
as how he was all rough and humly, refused him 
scornful, and then he killed her! Plain as day!’ 

“T don’t believe, myself, that either the Indian 
or the chauffeur had anything to do with it,” 
admitted Sam. 

“But how about the pearls? George didn’t 
take those surely. Though, on the other hand, 
he always was in debt,’”’ meditated the fisherman. 

Again the village buzzed and the news spread 
like magic. “One of our own townspeople has 
committed the murder to disgrace us,” declared 
the storekeeper. Old Mrs. Simpkins was seen 
crying, and refused to talk to anyone. George 
came readily, upon being summoned, and went 
with him to the place of the murder. He freely 
admitted that he had intended to visit Minnie 
Thatcher in her tent the day before the murder. 
She had written to him to come; he was to spend 
the night at his grandmother’s. The afternoon 
before, he had walked through the forest, trying 
to get up his courage, and was about to approach 
the tent when he had seen her dancing in the 
woods. She looked so beautiful that he knew 
she would have nothing to do with the likes of 
him, and went right away without speaking to 
her. He didn’t even stop at his grandmother’s 
he said, but took the train back to Boston. 

“Did you see anyone or hear anything peculiar 
while you were there?” asked Sherman. 

“Now I come to think of it, there were strange 
noises. It may have been the Hindoo chanting 
or the parrot talking, or both. When I was 
watching her dance, I heard a twig snap, and 
saw Mr. Hamilton staring at her from behind a 
tree. I didn’t blame him, she was so pretty, in 
her spangled dress, swinging colored lanterns 
above her head. The sun was setting over the 
sea. It was even nicer than the night I saw her 
on the stage in New York eight years ago. I 
guess she was getting ready for another play.” 


“So you saw Hamilton there, eh? Behind 
which tree?” 

George led the way to a huge decaying old oak, 
where the rotting wood had left a hollow. “I'll 
just shove my hand in to see if the dagger could 
have been left there,” said Sam, and he reached 
in and fumbled round. “Hello! What’s this?” 
he muttered and he drew out a letter addressed 
to Minnie Thatcher. 

George’s eyes grew big as he looked over the 
Sheriff’s shoulder and saw the superscription, and 
then they darkened with disappointment as the 
official shoved the note into his pocket without 
a word. 

“Well, that’s all that I have to ask you,” he 
said cheerfully, ignoring George’s anxiety. ‘You 
can go back to Boston. Suppose I can always 
get you through your grandmother. You needn’t 
wait forme. Goodbye.” 

So off George Simpkins went. As soon as he 
was left alone, Sam shook his head. ‘“Can’t 
think a Simpkins would commit a murder. 
Known that man all my life!” said he. 

Then he made an exhaustive search of the tree 
and the adjacent land, but found nothing more. 
He rubbed his forehead, and after walking slowly 
home, he went to his study and locked the door. 
Then he took out the letter. It was a love letter 
from Hamilton, couched in terms that left no 
doubt but what it was one of a series that had 
passed between him and Minnie Thatcher. 
Very well, he’d put the man through a severe 
cross-questioning at once. He went to the tele- 
phone to summon him, when the doorbell rang 
and there stood the very man he wanted to see, 
his face red with excitement. A surprise awaited 
Sam. 

“Look what I found!” and Hamilton drew 
forth from his pocket the string of pearls. ‘“Un- 
derneath a pile of brush that had just been raked 
up. Looked suspicious to me, and I poked round 
in it, and there they were!” 

“Sure you were’nt looking for some love 
letters?”’ challenged the Sheriff. 

“What do you mean?” stammered Hamilton, 
his red turning to white. 

“Like this!” holding up the letter found in the 
oak tree. 

‘Where did you get that?” cried its owner. 

‘Just where you left it. Now own up!” 

Hamilton finally admitted that his curiosity 
was so aroused, he prowled around the tent fairly 
often. His wife was ill and time hung heavy on 
his hands. Nor had his later visits been as un- 
successful as his first, for he had met the lady, 
become infatuated with her, and gone so far as 
to write her adoring letters and leave them 
hidden in a hole in the trunk of a tree for her to 
find. She answered them, too, delightfully and 
most amusingly. But they had each prudently 
destroyed the correspondence as soon as read. 
That was the situation when she had been sud- 
denly attacked and killed. Hamilton tried to 
defend himself by stoutly asserting that Simp- 
kins and the lobster man were also seen in the 
vicinity the day before the murder. ‘The letter, 
to the deep interest of Mitteague, was published 
in the papers, and the good wives thought it very 
silly. Nevertheless it was widely discussed. 
What Hamilton’s wife thought of it all no one 
knew, for no one ever saw her. 

* * * 
HEN when the discovery of the pearls was 
also made known, the villagers became 
hysterical. Who was this Hamilton, they de- 
manded, and where did he come from? They 
didn’t know anything about him? What with 
the love letter for incriminating evidence, the 
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fact that George Simpkins had seen him watch- 
ing the dancer from behind a tree, and that he 
himself had discovered the pearls; they consigned 
him to jail at once, in their conclaves around 
the boxes of prunes and canned goods. “Found 
the pearls!’ remarked the storekeeper’s wife with 
deep irony. “Them as hides can find!’ 

But the Sheriff couldn’t send him to jail, for 
Hamilton produced a perfect alibi. He had 
taken the night train to Boston on the eve of the 
murder, stayed with relatives who vouched for 
him, and had not returned to Mitteague until 
an hour or so after the body had been discovered. 
And Sam Sherman found himself at the end of 
another blind trail. 

People were beginning to say he was no good. 
Even the local newspapers remarked that the 
police allowed criminals all over the country to 
escape. Sherman himself knew that time was 
passing, but what to do next, that was the ques- 
tion. He was at his wit’s end. He couldn’t 
keep the chauffeur and Dhan Gopal locked up 
forever. Nevertheless, he must get more in- 
formation from the Indian regarding Minnie 
Thatcher’s past life. He decided to communi- 
cate with the British Embassy in Washington, 
as the Indian was a British subject, and for that 
matter, if Minnie Thatcher had really married 
an Englishman, she was, too. 

A British attache appeared promptly and con- 
tributed his bit to the case, which was growing 
more and more involved. Fortunately he spoke 
many East Indian dialects, and had no trouble 
in making Dhan Gopal understand him, and in 
impressing the fact upon the servant that it was 
a matter of life and death. Reluctantly the 
Hindoo told his story. 

He said he was the servant of a certain famous 
Maharajah, whose name he would sooner die 
than divulge. The attache saw it was no use 
to insist further upon that point. The Hindoo 
had been with his master several years previous 
in India when some hill men had brought a 
white Memsahib, whom they had evidently kid- 
napped, to the palace. They wished ransom for 
her. He had told the Maharajah about her, but 
his master refused even to see her, because he 
did not wish to get into trouble with the English 
authorities. _Dhan Gopal had been the go-be- 
tween, and the hill men had then taken her off 
again to sell to some other Indian prince for a 
good price. However, because the Maharajah 
refused even to gaze upon her face, a dispute 
arose among them; they became frightened and 
abandoned the woman somewhere on the road- 
way. She, tired, hungry, terrified, knowing not 
which way to turn, wandered along a trail that 
finally brought her back again to the palace. 
She was so pretty, and so weary, and begged 
Gopal so bitterly to be allowed to stay there at 
least over night, that he said nothing to his 
master, but let her remain. The next day she 
developed typhoid fever, so she could not pos- 
sibly be sent away. The household servants, 
spying around, went and told the Rajah, and he 
became very angry until Dhan Gopal had ex- 
plained the situation to him. Then he said that 
the lady’s disappearance had been discovered by 
the British authorities, and had caused so much 
excitement that now he did not dare to let her 
go and have it known that she had been on his 
territory. She must be kept hidden. After her 
recovery, he had her dine with him, talked with 
her, and they became great friends, for he spoke 
English, and had lived in London for awhile. 
He treated her with every respect, and finally 


offered to marry her. She refused, but Gopal 
believed for all that, she had been really happy 
at the palace. 

Of course this could not go on forever, and 
there came a time a year or so later, when she 
wanted to return to America. She was entrusted 
to Dhan Gopal and successfully smuggled out of 
the country. He had stayed with her at her 
request, and she had travelled under the name 
of Mrs. Thatcher, rather than her husband’s 
name, Appleton, because of the stir that her 
reappearance might arouse. She herself, as 
much as the Rajah, wished to conceal the fact 
that she had lived in his court. She decided to 
go to America and settle in the woods near her 
old home, but to continue to keep her identity 
concealed. The British representative felt sure 
Gopal had nothing to do with the murder, so 
they paid the Hindoo out of Mrs. Thatcher’s 
funds and let him depart. 

Came the second big surprise. The old fisher- 
man appeared one day with the lost parrot riding 
triumphantly on his shoulder. He had gone on 
shore to dig bait in a lonely spot. “Heard a 
holler!” he said. “Looked up and-saw the bird. 
Guessed he was hungry and felt kinder friendless. 
Hopped right along up to me! And lookahere! 
What do you make of this?” Tied to the bird’s 
foot was the little pearl-handled dagger that 
killed Minnie Thatcher, fastened securely. with 
a bit of baby blue lingerie ribbon! 

It was the kind that only women wear. Could 
Minnie Thatcher have tied it on herself, to con- 
ceal the guilt of her lover, or the fact of her own 
suicide? No, her dying strength could not have 
permitted it, that was certain. Perhaps the 
guilty person had torn it off the clothes which 
Mrs. Thatcher was wearing. So once more the 
Sheriff went through the dancer’s silken gar- 
ments, but nothing of the sort was found among 
them. Stronger and stronger grew the surmise 
that the murderer was, after all, John Beach’s 
Italian wife, and not a man. 

* ‘ « 

OOR Beach, still locked up, still protesting his 
own innocence, declared it was impossible 
that his wife could have done it. He had taken 
her to the station that very morning himself and 
put her on an early train. He admitted that he 
had not waited to see the train draw out of the 
station, because he had the provisions to buy and 
take up, but he vehemently insisted that there 
was not the slightest reason for suspecting her of 

such a terrible thing. 

“Jealous and extravagant!’’ solemnly reiter- 
ated the storekeeper’s wife. ‘I suspicioned her 
the moment she sot foot in my store. She hank- 
ered after them pearls and thought as how she 
could come back later and git ’em!’’ The lobster 
man, however, said the women all had it in for 
her, because she put on airs and snubbed them. 

Again the New York police located Mrs. Beach 
and an indictment was secured. She was brought 
to trial. Her alibi was incomplete. No one had 
noticed her on that early train, or at least, no one 
came forward to say they had seen her. Upon 
her underwear was the same pale blue baby rib- 
bon, the exact counterpart of the piece tied to 
the dagger. The use of such a weapon was char- 
acteristic of her race, for Italians so frequently 
kill with a knife. The Sheriff’s theory was that 
she had committed the crime from jealousy, en- 
raged that her husband should have left his 
position in New York, and his wife behind him, 
just to engage in the service of an actress! Cross- 
questioning also brought out the fact that Mrs. 


Beach had quarrelled with her husband for being 
unwilling to tell her more about his employer. 
She explained that she had spent a lot on clothes 
to win his love back again. When she was asked 
where she got the money to buy all that finery, 
she said it was her own savings she had kept 
hidden in her mattress. Then, loving luxurious 
and beautiful things, it would be so natural for 
her to take the pearls, hide them, and plan to 
return them later. Moreover, Italians in Amer- 
ica had committed a number of crimes of this 
sort. Altogether, the evidence weighed heavily 
against her. 

Her case began to look black. Feeling ran 
high for her and against her. The Italians, who 
felt that there was no evidence to justify a ver- 
dict of guilty, raised money to pay her lawyer’s 
fees. Crowds gathered at the court house, and 
so threatening were their murmurs that spec- 
tators admitted to hear the trial were searched 
for concealed weapons. 

She had been in sympathy with the Commun- 
ist movement, so of course, instantly, the cry of 
persecution was raised, the Radicals rallied to her 
side, published great headlines denouncing the 
trial in their papers, and even made demonstra- 
tions in Europe around the American consulates. 
The trial drew near its'close. No adequate de- 
fense had been offered. It was confidently ex- 
pected that the jury would have the case within 
twenty-four hours and bring in the verdict of 
guilty. 

Came still another surprise. The Sheriff re- 
ceived a letter by mail. It had been dropped in 
the Mitteague post office the night before. It 
read as follows: 


Dear Sir: 

When you get this, I shall be dead. Now that 
another person, who is entirely innocent, is about 
to be convicted of my own deed, I must confess. 
I came down to this place because I was ill and 
needed rest and quiet. Then arrived that actress, 
the Thatcher woman, with her servants and her 
oriental tent and her wicked fascination. My hus- 
band became first curious and then infatuated. 
He neglected me to watch her dance for hours at a 
time. I learned of their meetings from some foolish 
letters she kept writing him, and I could bear it no 
longer. I had not slept for days and nights, agon- 
izing over my husband’s unfaithfulness, so I stole 
out early one morning, when he was away, thinking 
he had only pretended to go to Boston and I could 
catch them together, and give them a piece of my 
mind. But she was alone in the woods, dancing, 
with the parrot on her shoulder, and her dagger 
lying on the ground nearby, where she had dropped 
it, after digging up some ferns. It made me kind 
of crazy to see her so gay and happy when I was 
suffering, and before I knew what I was doing, I 
snatched it up and jumped at her and stabbed her 
with it. The bird was chattering and fluttering, 
and that gave me an idea. I tied the dagger to his 
foot and let him fly away. 

But I did not take the pearls; instead I ran be- 
hind some bushes and hid because there were foot- 
steps drawing near, and watched to see what would 
happen. It was the lobsterman, who was the first 
to discover the body, although he had never told 
anyone,—he took the pearls, | saw him! Probably 
he got scared later and brought them back and 
dropped them where they could be found. 

This is the end of my confession and of a broken- 
hearted woman. 

RosE HAMILTON. 


Beach and his wife were released on the morn- 
ing that Rose Hamilton’s body drifted in with 
the tide. She had flung herself off the rocks into 
a place where the water was deepest, and drowned 
herself. No relative turned up to claim Minnie 
Thatcher’s belongings, but George Simpkins, for 
sentiment’s sake, gave his last penny to buy 
them all. 
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Putting the “Pro” in Prohibition 


Commissioner Haynes is an irredeemable optimist imbued with 
faith in the institutions of his country and faith in the people 
of his work 


and the ultimate outcome 


HERE was one important appointment 
that was not much sought after when 


Warren G. Harding became President. 
The office of Federal Prohibition Commissioner 
was not looked upon as a sinecure, but it did not 
take the President long to decide whom to ap- 
point. There was a man available who seemed 
to be trained for the work—and Major Roy A. 
Haynes was from his home state. For many 
years an ardent prohibitionist, Major Haynes 
was active in securing the passage of the State 
law. He had been a power in his native and 
‘home town at Hillsboro, Ohio. In 1912 he was 
a candidate for Congress in the old Sixth Ohio 
District, which resulted in the election of Dr. 
Fess, now Senator from Ohio. As Head Master 
of the Miami Military Institute at Germantown, 
Ohio, he understood the discipline of collegiate 
training and young men in the making. 

From the very beginning of President Hard- 
ing’s political career Major Haynes was one of 
his staunch supporters and was usually found 
on the firing line. Though frequently bitterly 
assailed by opposite interests, he persisted un- 
daunted with the duties before him. 

On the anniversary date of the adoption of 
the stars and stripes as the emblem of the 
country, June 14th, 1921, Major Haynes assumed 
the duties of his office and significantly pointed 
to the flag as representing the Constitution. 
From the start he has not attempted to read 
anything new into the National prohibition act, 
but to administer the law and do his duty. The 
Department was re-organized with the single 
idea of efficiency and economy. The office in 
Washington was made a unit to supervise and 
direct all the agencies for enforcement of the 
provisions of the act and recognition of its per- 
missive features. Each state has a State Fed- 
eral Director who is held responsible for all per- 
mits granted in his state, and must also see that 
the law is enforced. The general agents, grouped 
into eighteen areas, are supervised by an experi- 
enced divisional chief. 

Major Haynes has a jolly smiling face, is gen- 
erously bald-headed and about the last man you 
would take for a “Stealthy Steve” prohibition 
sleuth. Being something of a philosopher, he 
knows how to take punishment and is free from 
fanatical ideas—using only authority clearly 
defined by law. 

The first plan was to strike at the source of 
the supply of liquor flowing into the channels of 
illicit trade. It was a gigantic task, but definite 
progress has been made after patient and ex- 
haustive investigation. In preventing the im- 
portation of smuggled liquor from across the 
Northern border he found the Canadian govern- 
ment officials very helpful in their co-operation. 
He then attacked the “moonshiners” at home, 
and the dispensers of alcohol in the guise of 
medicinal preparations, in a fearless way. 

Observation has shown that the saloon as a 


MAzo8 ROY A. HAYNES, Federal Prohibition 
ommissioner, was an ardent Prohibitionist 
for many years previous to assuming his present 
difficult position, but he is as far as possible re- 
moved from being a fanatic, and advocates only 
using in the suppression of illegal liquor traffic the 
authority clearly defined by the laws of the people 


saloon is a broken power, but other problems 
have appeared. While there are violations of 
the law and the violators seem to find it easy to 
quiet their consciences in breaking this law, it 
can be easily demonstrated that prohibition is 
doing good work—for the families of small wage 
earners are living more comfortably than in pre- 
prohibition days, and the accounts of these small 
wage earners at the savings banks show greater 
deposits than ever before. These economic sav- 
ings of the people tell the story. The mothers 
and wives of the working men, who have to fight 
for home economy, understand what prohibition 
has meant to them. 

It has been slow work, getting some state and 
county officials to co-operate, but public opinion 
will soon make it clear that law is law. The 
staunch support of the President and his con- 
ferences with the Governors has resulted in stiff- 
ening up some of the laxity that at first prevailed. 


The vile-smelling, ether-vapored and poisonous 
stuff handled by bootleggers, together with the 
home brew concoctions, has not been without 
its effect in helping the enforcement of the law. 

The effect is to drive the illicit liquor traffic 
into the category of dope and drugs. The bann 
of liquor is being more emphasized than ever. 

Commissioner Haynes has traveled extensively 
over the country and has come in contact 
with members of legislatures and state officials. 
He has emphasized that the object of the law is 
to regulate and control the relations of men 
with each other and their relations to the state, 
and that liberty is preserved by the observance 
of laws—as a foundation of the republic—if 
Public Opinion and statutes support the law. 
Venice had a Republican form of government 
for eleven hundred years—Carthage for seven 
hundred years—Athens, nine hundred years— 
Florence, thirteen hundred years, and Rome five 
hundred years, while our own country has had 
less than one hundred and fifty years of free gov- 
ernment. The lesson read from the pages of 
history of these nations of antiquity, crumbling 
into dust because the people neglected to obey 
their own laws, gives food for reflection. 

As Major Haynes has said, “Prohibition has 
been blamed for everything, even the crime wave 
that followed the war was attributed to it,”’ but 
he has asked what would this crime wave have 
been if there had been a saloon on every corner 
to fire the passion of men out of work and in 
the throes of hard times. There is not one part 
of the Constitution more sacred than another, 
he insists, and it is a spiritless American who will 
see the flag of his country scoffed by agitators 
and foreign anarchists or permit Bolsheviks to 
hold up the sacred institutions of his land to 
derision. The bootlegger is nothing short of 
an anarchist and a Bolshevik, whether in the 
highest or lowest walk of life. 

Secretary Hughes has declared that respect for 
law is where the law is upheld even though it 
hurts. The old truth is now coming back to us 
that human life is sacred, and that we can never 
have human life sacred if laws are not enforced.» 
Laws are primarily made for the very class of 
people who do not like them. Laws have been 
made against spitting upon the sidewalks for 
the preservation of public health, and while they 
may not be enforced, they have stopped pro- 
miscuous spitting. 

The most important issue is whether or not 
the United States is to be a liquor-controlled 
country. To nullify the prohibition laws will 
cure no evils that arise from the liquor traffic. 

There was a declaration against liquor in the 
first regulations passed against the distillization 
of liquor in the first Congress, which would in- 
dicate that prohibition is not entirely a new 
idea in the minds of the American people and 
a liberty-loving Republic. 

While a hundred-percent enforcement cannot 
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be expected, day by day in every way the people 
and Public Opinion are beginning to frown upon 
the taint and odor of liquor. In a street car 
a breath-laden soak or drunkard is as offensive 
as a man dragged from the sewers. The great 
mass of the people are protected from the direct 
inroad of the baneful effects of liquors that 
awakened the ardor of Lincoln in his early man- 
hood in talking against the evils of intemperance. 

Legislative action for Prohibition was passed 
in thirty states prior to the submission of the 
Eighteenth National Amendment by the vote of 
the various legislatures. 

In 1916, out of 2,543 counties in the United 
States, only 305 were wet. Congress, by a two- 
thirds vote in the forty-six states, ratified the 
mandate of the sovereign citizens. 

The enforcement of the Narcotic Laws is ad- 
ministered by Mr. Haynes’ Department. This 
is a phase of the prohibition movement that has 
aroused people all the world over in sophistry 
legislation in dealing with drug traffic that has 
proven a curse to public good. There is an 
appropriation of seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars with which to combat the drug 
traffic, but there are many people who assist in 
the administration of the law. . The Drug Im- 
port and Export Act is proving effective and the 
advancement made in the enforcement of the 
Narcotic Act is a hopeful indication of what may 
follow later with the enforce- 
ment of the Prohibition Law. 

With the same old fire in his 
eye as when he was a temperance 
crusader in Ohio, Major Haynes 
is now concentrating on the 
illicit liquor traffic of bootleg- 
gers, and is an irredeemable 
optimist imbued with faith in 
the institutions of his country 
and faith in the people and the 
ultimate outcome of his work. 

The threshold of a new era has 
been passed, visualizing the far- » ‘ak 
reaching influences upon the life a) Bd Wy 
of the nation and unborn gen- at 
erations without having to en- i 
dure the baneful results of the 
liquor traffic that have fallen hh i 
upon those who have passed rt 
before. 

The women of America recog- 
nize that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment has given them a chance to 
work out and preserve rights 
and privileges that have come to 
them. Commissioner Haynes 
looks for a voluntary organized 
movement among the people to 
uphold the strong arm of the 
law, all organizations having for 
an object public welfare which 
cannot overlook the enforce- 
ment of prohibition. The wo- 
men of America are now a part 
of all political parties and are a 
tremendous force for any right- 
eous cause. 

With his fist hitting the table, 
Major Haynes insists emphati- 
cally that every American citi- 
zen, man or woman, native born 
or adopted, must recognize that 
every individual citizen has 
entered into a contract with the 
government of which he is a 
part, to observe the law of the 
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land and to contribute to the best of his ability 
to the support of the fundamentals of the gov- 
ernment. 

It is difficult to impress an alien with the 
sanctity of American law, because he has been 
surrounded with customs that are ancient; he 
has lived in a country where the population is 
homogeneous, and so a law that touches one’s 
personal habits as closely as the Prohibition 
Law, is foreign to his thought. Liberty after all 
is personal habits restricted by law for public 
good. ‘The economic and social salvation of the 
country was the advantage that came from the 
war for the introduction of prohibition for the 
United States. 

The storms of many ballot contests that have 
raged in decades past over prohibition have 
stirred up gusts of public opinion, and, as 
storms have passed and the sky has regained its 
blue, for days the billows continue to roll because 
the depths have been so deeply stirred, the 
liquor traffic was so deeply intrenched and the 
contests that had raged were so bitter, the preju- 
dice engendered so deep-seated, it was not to 
be expected that absolute quiet and acquies- 
cence should prevail immediately after the storm 
had passed over. These storms, however, only 
serve to make the seas more alluring. 

Over twelve thousand convictions for viola- 
tions of prohibition were obtained in the Federal 


SHILLY-SHALLY 
By Marcus CoNLAN 


dancing— 


Screening w 


« 
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Night fog, white fog rises to the crest; 


\ 


Humid with the fear-damp of the coming morrow— 
Night fear, white fear leaves the soul no rest; 
Rambling, romping dead years, is thy wages sorrow? 
Gypsy heart is praying deep at nature’s breast. 


SHILLY- SHALLY brook, with_the moon-gold 


Moon-mist, frost-rimed, silvering the sedge; _ 
Mystic, shrouding curtain of the night advancing, 
land’s day at the hemlock’s edge~ 


Lumined with the pallor of a ghost that follows— 


Damp and chill foreboding sinks into the hollows, 
Woodland life is nestling close to nature’s breast. 


i} Shilly-Shally life, with the dreams entrancing— 
\ Dream-mist, love-kissed, phantoming the way; 
Drifting, shifting curtain of the years advancing, 

Dimming life’s stern visage at the close of day; 


Courts last year. This does not look much like 
a failure. The records of the jails and alms- 
houses tell the story. The consumption of red 
liquor in America has been reduced from one 
hundred and thirty million gallons, before prohi- 
bition, to twelve and one-half million gallons in 
1920, and three and one-half million gallons in 
1921, and two million gallons in 1922. Scores of 
institutions for the treatment of inebriates have 
closed their doors, and the open saloons have 
disappeared. 

Major Haynes just buckles on his armor and 
takes up the problems on his desk en route every 
day insisting that it is not a question of the popu- 
larity of the law—but that the question is: is the 
law just and American? Does it work toward 
the highest destiny of this country and the well 
being of the people? The selfish souls ever in 
pursuit of the dollar or a drink may make noise 
and storm in their affirmation of the unconstitu- 
tionality of the law, but that does not represent 
public sentiment. America is the pathfinder for 
the human race in this legislation. In spite of 
all the sneers and affronts the intrepid Prohibi- 
tion Commissioner, Major Haynes, goes on un- 
daunted and undiscouraged and is making an 
appeal to the individual for help that will endure 
to the benefit of all the people. 

The penalties imposed on the violators of the 
law are serving to make the criminals carry a 
portion of the burden of ex- 
pense in the enforcement of the 
law. 

Reports received from field 
supervisors and directors in 
various districts during the past 
year have been most gratifying, 
and the work in the quarters in 
Washington is kept right up to 
date and is practically current. 
No one can gainsay the fact that 
in spite of all obstacles and oppo- 
sition from high sources, that 
the inevitable enforcement of 
the law has worked marvelous 
changes. It is no longer a mat- 
ter of temporary reform, it is a 
matter of enforcement—and the 
boys and girls of today, despite 
all the snares and pitfalls spread 
for them, and future America, 
will look back upon these days 
and wonder why people calling 
themselves American citizens 
could openly and defiantly seek 
to undermine a movement for- 
ward that has already become a 
foundation upon which to pre- 
sage an enduring future of sober 
and sound respect for law and 
the welfare of the whole nation. 

With his staunch little fleet 
of boats, Major Haynes has been 
doing his best to stem the tide 
of the rum flotillas along the 
coast, but now he has applied to 
Secretary Denby for Naval 
ships to represent Uncle Sam’s 
authority that will soon put a 
stop to this defiance of Uncle 
Sam’s laws, and stop the inroads 
of the invaders and smugglers 
who are defying our laws and 
authority as the pirates which 
Admiral Decatur swept off the 
seas. When the Navy starts 
in, then look out. 
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N an office suffused with the atmosphere of a 
] scholar and thinker, I found George Washing- 
ton Ochs Oakes in the Times Building, New 
York, where the currents of traffic intersect 
Broadway and 42nd Street. He had just de- 
livered an address on “Unclean Books” that had 
stirred people up to the perils of present day 
conditions. Two paragraphs of that speech are 
like a cry to arms to suppress unclean literature. 


We enact laws to suppress narcotics to protect 
our youth from habit-forming drugs; we pass stat- 
utes to guard our stomachs from poison foods; we 
have legislation to protect our eyes from vulgar 
sights, our ears from loud noises, our bodies from 
insufficient heat, our noses from offensive smells. 

The senses of sight, taste, feeling, hearing and 
smell are cared for; but more sensitive, more im- 
pressionable than the five physical faculties com- 
bined is the mysterious matrix of the soul, in the 
subliminal consciousness which dwells in the human 
form and indelibly records all its physical reactidns; 
that imperishable, impalpable essence which comes 
direct from God to be reabsorbed after death into 
immortality! Shall it be neglected forsooth, be- 
cause certain erotic writers must find markets for 
their foul productions? God forbid! 


George Washington Ochs Oakes is editor of 
the Mid-week Pictorial Magazine of the New 
York Times and Current History Magazine. 
More than that, he has the fire and zeal of a cru- 
sader outside editorial conventionalities. 

Born in Cincinnati in the early days of the 
Civil War, he received his degree of B.A. from 
the University of Tennessee in 1879. Elected 
Mayor of Chattanooga in 1894 and again in 
1896, he continued in public service as President 
of the Board of Education for some years, for he 
is, first of all, an educator. 

In 1900 he was editor of the Paris edition of 
the New York Times and was later decorated 
Chevalier Legion of Honor by the French Gov- 
ernment. From 1902 to 1915 he was editor of 
the Public Ledger of Philadelphia. As an editor, 
he has been identified with the highest ideals of 
journalism, while his judgment on current liter- 
ary matters bears the impress of a keen observer. 

In his office are mementos of widespread 

- world activities. Portraits of all eminent figures 
at the Versailles Conference are there and on the 
same wall are pictures of three Presidents— 
Washington, Lincoln and Harding. 

During the war, in 1917, he had his name 
changed and Americanized from George Wash- 
ington Ochs to George Washington Ochs Oakes 
by a decree of Pennsylvania Courts. This was 
for the benefit of his two young sons, whose 
mother had passed away, and the father’s life 
was centered on his sons. He wanted them to 
possess a thoroughly-Americanized name, with- 
out eliminating that of his forebears. 

His whole office and his whole life is permeated 
with literary work. In conversation Mr. Ochs 
Oakes reveals the diction and incisive English 
language in which he writes so effectively and 
which is never antagonistic or misunderstood. 

His keen gray eyes and masterful vocabulary 


A few pages of gossip about 


Affairs and Folks 


Brief comment on current happenings, and news notes 
about some people who are 





enable him to express himself on those things 


which he observes and studies keenly. He has 
met and mingled with men in all walks and 
activities of life and has an intimate understand- 
ing of American institutions and the relations of 
town, city and state to the Federal Government 
and its international relations and responsibilities. 

George Washington Ochs Oakes has made his 
impress as a strong, virile editorial force for the 
inherent and basic principles of American ideals, 
broadened and seasoned by wide reading, study 
and extensive observation. 





Motion Pictures Are Showing American 
Industrial Achievement to the World 

T remained for a man who was at one time 

totally blind to initiate the movement for 
providing educational motion pictures, which are 
distributed free all over the world. During those 
days of blindness there was born out of his long- 
ing to again see the light of day a consecration 
for a life work that expresses his gratitude for 
restored sight. 

In bed, with a telephone at hand, Francis 
Holley, educator and traveler, as head of the 
Bureau of Commercial Economics in Washington 
was busy continuing his work in making the 
world brighter and better through sight. The 





doing worth-while things 





bill incorporating the bureau with powers under 
the laws of the United States, is an expression 
of an altruistic ideal and has proven Francis 
Holley an appreciated public servant. 

He was born in Cook County, Illinois, in 1863. 
A self-educated man, he began as messenger, 
leaving his birthplace, Chicago, at an early age 
to join the engineering corps in the days when 
the Northern Pacific was being surveyed to the 
coast. Later he was with the Canadian Pacific 
engineering corps and became a full-fledged civil 
engineer, working intensely night and day to 
educate himself. Not content with this he 
studied law and was admitted to the bar in Min- ' 
nesota and Illinois. Successful in his business 
operations, after constructing many miles of rail- 
road, he decided to return. 

Traveling for five years in Europe and four 
years in the Orient on a tour and study of re- 
seatch, he found himself after a life of activity 
totally blind in 1893. Then he began a fight for 


‘Sight that was to last through eighteen years of 


night, but he was ever hopeful and made the 
resolve that if his sight was ever restored he 
would devote his entire life to some service of 
mankind that would express his gratitude and 
appreciation of sight. 

The solemn vow taken in Aix-la-Chappelle, 
when taking treatment for his eyes, is being ful- 
filled. He discovered a way to help glorify the 
memory of the restoration of his sight. One of 





(5 208c2 WASHINGTON OCHS OAKES, editor of the Mid-week Pictorial Magazine of the New 
York Times and of the Current History Magazine, is an educator and an idealist as well as a 
noted journalist with an international reputation. As an editor he has long been identified with the high- 
est plane of journalism, and has made a distinct impress on the public consciousness_as a strong force in 
; support of the basic principles of American aspirations and ideals 
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iraancss HOLLEY, educator and traveler, and 
head of the Bureau of Commercial Economits 
at Washington, is carrying the message of educa- 
tion to every country in the world with the aid of 
the motion picture machine. More than 60,000,000 
feet of films showing the scenic beauties of many 
countries and the industrial activities and social 
customs of many lands, circulated by the Bureau, 
are aiding in making the nations better known to 
each other 


the first things he visioned was the Biennial 
Exhibition of various manufacturers of the Ger- 
man Empire, and with it an exposition of the 
vocational guide to the youth. This exhibition 
gave him the idea of taking the message to the 
homes of the boys by means of motion pictures. 
The idea was taken to the German minister of 
Education, who was very enthusiastic over the 
plan, and in spite of the inadequacy of motion 
pictures in those days, it met with great success. 

Ten years ago Francis Holley with A. Moris 
Boggs began to organize the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Economics. He offered to distribute all 
the motion pictures he could secure in all parts 
of the world at his own expense, and enlisted 
the enthusiastic interest of the late Secretary 
Franklin K. Lane in the project. Many of the 
large industrial concerns of the country had 
motion pictures of their plants provided for 
distribution. 

Enlisting the interest of the foreign embassies, 
Mr. Holley secured their co-operation in dis- 
tributing over sixty million feet of film, showing 
the activities and scenic beauties of many coun- 
tries as well as making the industries and customs 
of many nations known to one another. The 
growth of the bureau has been amazing, and dig- 
nitaries of the church as well as public officials 
are helping him to carry the message of education 
and Americanism from Maine to California and 
to all parts of the world. The campaign pro- 
vided for reaching the very back waters of 
American life through the free library of pictures, 
for in his early experience in the pioneer days he 
realized the pathos of isolation and loneliness. 


Trucks for showing pictures in the open air were 
provided to bring the picture message to men, 
women, and children whose vision of life has been 
hemmed in by poverty and isolation far out on 
the prairies and forests of the West and in the 
remote mountain vastness; in the negro settle- 
ments of the South; and even in the tenements 
teeming with people in New York’s East Side. 
The Bureau’s trucks equipped with powerful 
projectors, pass on from neighborhood to neigh- 
borhood leaving in their wake entertainment and 
enlightenment. The films were sent through the 
State Department to foreign lands, and had an 
influence in far-off India in checking the ravages 
of infant mortality because the native mothers 
understood the message of the film. 

} The language of the moving picture is uni- 
versal and its educational value world wide. 

In snow-bound Siberia the screens were shown 
between telegraph poles of the Eastern Chinese 
and Siberian Railroad. In Chile and Peru these 
pictures are teaching the lesson of the honesty 
and sturdy craftsmanship of America. In Zulu- 
land and in the crowded, congested centers of 
industry in Europe the natives are shown how 
to make butter by modern Vermont methods. 
The weavers of Manchester, England, are shown 
the methods used in the woolen mills of Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. The pictures are also 
shown in theatres without charge, being exhibited 
at matinee performances to children. 

The tribute to the work of Francis Holley in 
a speech by Senator Robert L. Owen, of Okla- 
homa, on the floor of the Senate, was worthy 
the man. The flood of correspondence pour- 
ing into this bureau day by day reflects the altru- 
istic American spirit of its founder. It had 
the endorsement of the late President Harding, 
foreign government officials, churches, univer- 
sities, etc., and its advisory board includes many 
notable names in American life. This is the story 
of one man’s gratitude and an inspiring narrative 
of self sacrifice—by a man who is self-educated. 

Although crippled and compelled to spend 
many days upon the operating table and endure 


. hours of suffering and pain, he continues at the 


age of sixty with enthusiasm the work begun 
some years ago. If the people having these 
privileges could meet in person the Francis Holley 
who has done so much for them, they would see 
in the sparkle of his blue eyes and his kindly en- 
thusiasm the expression of a soul-absorbing ideal. 
His blindness taught him the value of the eye 
as an immediate gateway to the mind, and the 
people of foreign countries are already beginning 
to understand the American ideals better. It is 
crystallizing practical ideals of world citizenship. 
It has required the most intense concentration 
and devotion, not without discouragements and 
handicaps, to achieve the results, but obstacles 
were not recognized in the lexicon of the life of 
Francis Holley. The unfoldment of his own life 
has been a potent influence in widening the 
horizon of opportunity for mankind in the real 
chivalric and crusadic spirit of an American. 


Real Southerner has Attained Prominence 
as a Lawyer in New York 


WHEN Henry Grady sounded the key-note 

of the new South a generation ago at 
Plymouth Rock, he foreshadowed the career of 
many sons of the South. Now listed as one of 
the eminent lawyers of New York, the life story 
of Colonel Thomas B. Felder covers a career of 


active achievement in the law. Born in Georgia 
during the Civil War, with kinsfolk who had 
much to do with the development of the South 
from the earliest Colonial days, facing poverty 
and distressful conditions following the war, 
young Thomas Felder started out with the de- 
termination to win. 


Appointed Prosecuting Attorney soon after he 
had attained his majority, he became renowned 
throughout the South as an orator. Later on 
he began to take an active part in political 
affairs. Early in his career “Tom” Felder was 
known as a fighter. He was attorney in many 
famous cases of nation-wide interest and was 
eminently successful. He made the early fight 
for prohibition in Georgia, which was adopted in 
that state prior to the nation-wide campaign 
later. 

At the Democratic Convention in Baltimore 
in 1912, he made a speech seconding the nomi- 
nation of Senator Oscar Underwood that has 
taken its place as a classic. It was an address 
that is associated with that of Grady as an ex- 
pression of the ideals of the new South and a 
tribute to a re-united nation. 


In the practice of his profession, and in public 
life, Tom Felder is nothing short of brilliant in 
his conception of men and affairs. When the 
campaign of 1920 was launched he was active in 
bringing the support of the southern society 
in New York for Warren G. Harding on the 
basis of American ideals, and in combating the 


OLONEL THOMAS B. FELDER, eminent New 
York lawyer, was born in “Glorious Old Geor- 
gia,” the home of King Cotton, the last settled of 
the original thirteen states, which possesses perhaps 
more natural resources than any other state in the 
south. The sons of Georgia have made high marks 
of achievement in many lines of endeavor, and 
“Tom” Felder, Attorney-General of his native state 
before entering wider law fields, is worthily sus- 
taining the old traditions of his race 
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insidious dangers threatened in the League of 
Nations. 

In his home at Greenwich, Connecticut, sur- 
rounded by his books and friends, Thomas Felder 
and his charming wife carry out the ideals of 
southern hospitality. Intense in his loyalty to 
friends, Colonel Felder has spent much of his 
life in doing things for others. When an appeal 
is made to him, if he believes it right he responds, 
no matter what race or sect. His activities in 
behalf of the Jewish relief and all the various 
war drives indicate indefatigable public spirit 
and vigor. In his conversation he maintains 
the old classic phraseology taught in the South 
in the ante-bellum days—a pure, undefiled Eng- 
lish diction, while as a raconteur, after-dinner 
speaker, or on occasions calling for big thoughts 
and eloquent expression, Colonel Felder is always 
equal to the emergency. 





Personality an Intangible Attribute Leading 
to Success in Any Line of Endeavor 


AFTER having heard Harry Collins Spillman 
talk, one realizes that he is a liv’ng exempli- 
fication of his new book, “Personality,” which 
has proved an awakening to many young men. 
Born in Scottsville, Kentucky, the son of a 
prominent physician, he had the full course in 
the University of Hard Knocks. Money was 
scarce in the days of his youth. His father as 
a young physician made the trek to Texas to 
establish himself, where he died. The young 
wife and children were left to make their way. 

Then began the struggle of the young widow to 
keep her little family together and in school. 
Harry was a brilliant boy, but was more inter- 
ested in fun and neckties than hard work. There 
are old people in Scottsville who insist that they 
never thought the boy would become particu- 
larly serious at any time of his life. A member 
of the town brass band and a leader in all the 
gayeties and festivals, he was busy in his primary 
studies of human nature at its best. 

After finishing a limited course of study at his 
home school, he attended Bethel College at 
Russellville, where he took a classical course. 
Before going to college and during vacations he 
worked in a local newspaper office, sold papers 
on the streets and became the correspondent for 





HAss* COLLINS SPILLMAN is a living exem- 
’ plification of the principles of success set forth 
in his new book entitled “Personality.” He has 
had a very wide experience as a successful teacher 
of business methods, and himself expresses Per- 
sonality—plus 





metropolitan papers. Now he 
made every moment count and 
worked as arduously as he had 
played as a boy. The ambi- 
tion to become a reporter on 
Marse Henry’s paper in Louis- 
ville, the Courier-Journal, was 
gratified. While engaged in 
newspaper work he decided 
that he needed a business 
course and entered Bowling 
Green Business University. 
Soon a ranking student, he 
was selected to teach. Becom- 
ing a proficient stenographer, 
he secured a position as secre- 
tary to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Ken- 
tucky. Here young Spillman 
sought to extend his knowl- 
edge of business and was sent 
to Trenton, New Jersey, to 
teach and then to Rockford, 
Illinois; Butte, Montana; Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, and finally 
was called to Harvard for a cap 
sheaf course in business. 
Administrator Harry Collins 
Spillman is a fluent writer and 
speaker, and his connecticn 
with the Remington Type- 
writer Company as manager 
of the Education Department 
has necessitated constant trav- 
eling and lecture work. His 
services were sought in all 
parts of the country. He bce 
gan writing special articles 
for the Ladies’ Home Journal 
which attracted wide atten- 
tion, while the book, ‘‘Person- 
ality,”’ established him as an 
authority on personality and 
the inspiration of business. 
Truly Harry Spillman has 
demonstrated the wisdom of 
old Senator Platt’s reply when 
someone asked him to give 
his secret for his long suc- 
cess in winning a seat in 
the United States Senate: 
“T always make it a point to carry my home 
district.” Every business school is to him a 
home district, and his words and example have 
impressed many of the young men coming along 
to push their way in the world, and although 
he lives in New York and has made a place for 
himself there, the charm about the old Kentucky 
home cannot be resisted. The friends of child- 
hood days, even the darkies and most prominent 
citizens are always happy to meet this boy in the 
full prime of his forty years when he returns home 
with the honor of being called the soul-man of a 
twenty-million-dollar corporation. 





City Clubs Assuming an Important Part as 
Forums for Business Discussion 


BANKERS are becoming a composite of all 

professions, business activities and industrial 
operations. Vice-presidents have been multi- 
plied. The bank executive staff is made up of 
men chosen for some particular ability or knowl- 
edge of some particular business, bringing an 
understanding of various vocations right into 
the banks. 





DDISON L. WINSHIP, founder of the Boston City Club, a markedly 

successful business men’s organization, is a vice-president of the 

National Shawmut Bank of Boston. Owing to the growing number of 

clubs in various cities, patterned upon his original idea, he is widely 
known as “The Father of City Clubs” 


Addison L. Winship, now called ‘‘The Father 
of City Clubs,” organized and managed the City 
Club of Boston. Later it was realized that he 
was building a foundation for a group of City 
Clubs all over the country—an important phase 
in the social contact of business men. As the 
City Club from its modest beginning began to 
develop, carrying with the club features the idea 
of a public forum—a sort of a noon-day meeting 
place—a clearing house for business men and rep- 
resentatives of different firms was organized when 
they met during the lunch hour. It blended and 
brought together the civic responsibilities and 
business improvements. As City Clubs have 
been organized throughout the country, they 
have naturally called Mr. Winship ‘“‘The Father 
of City Clubs.” 

The City Club of Boston, where three to four 
thousand business men lunch day after day, and 
where important visitors to the city are enter- 
tained, was established on a basis that cared for 
the overhead and expenses. Mr. Winship was 
called to the National Shawmut Bank and 


accepted the call as a vice-president, keeping 
in touch with business men all over the country 
and knowing business from the angle of discussion 
with the after-dinner cigar. 
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ARLAN UPDEGRAFF, noted educator who becomes President of Cornell 

College (Iowa) of which he is a graduate, and a namesake of a former 

president of this middle western temple of learning from which many 
distinguished men have come 


Noted Educator Goes Back to His 
Alma Mater as President 
ONG before Cornell University was estab- 
lished, Cornell College was founded among 
the rolling hills of Iowa. It was named for 
Governor Cornell of New York, who gave it the 
first substantial assistance. It was a Methodist 
school. During the Civil War the students of 
Cornell responded to Lincoln’s call. From Cor- 
nell have gone many distinguished men to all 
parts of the country; among them former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Leslie M. Shaw, Dr. E. T. 
Devine, Senator E. T. Brackett, and many 
others, but the student body at Cornell has 
recruited the substantial and solid citizenship. 

The long and illustrious career of President 
King and President Harlan are important chap- 
ters in the history of American colleges. Now 
comes to this college as president Mr. Harlan 
Updegraff, himself a graduate of the school and 
named for former President Harlan. 

Cornell has been recruited by the sturdy 
farmer lads of Iowa and has exercised a wide 
influence in world affairs. . 

From this college have graduated many emin- 
ent ministers and missionaries. It has been an 
institution that has ever stood for the highest 
ideals in American life, and the administration 
of President Updegraff promises much for the 
future of the original Cornell College of 
America. 

Harlan Updegraff was born in Sigourney, 
Iowa, in 1874. He graduated from Cornell Col- 
lege in 1894 with a degree of Ph.B. and four years 
late: received his A.M. degree from Columbia 


University and was a graduate student of the 
Teacher’st College. 


He began his teaching 
career as principal of the 
schools at Coal Creek, 
Iowa, and later became 
superintendent of pub- 
lic schools at Knoxville. 
He was called toColum- 
bia University as assist- 
ant in philosophy and 
education. In 1902 he 
was principal of the 
Girls’ Latin School, 
Baltimore. 

As specialist in school 
administration and 
chief of division of 
school administration, 
United States Bureau 
of Education, he had 
much to do with the 
development of the 
Northwest. As chief of 
Alaska Division, United 
States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, the breeding of 
reindeer was under his 
jurisdiction, and under 
his regime the herd 
multiplied from 12,000 
to 200,000. 

In 1912 he was pro- 
fessor of education and 
head of the department, 
Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

While in the East he 
wrote an interesting vol- 
ume on “The Rise of 
the Moving School in 
Massachusetts” and “A 
Study of Expenses of 
City School Systems,” in 1911. He has written 
various studies relating to educational adminis- 
trative problems in Pennsylvania. He has been 
a collaborator on surveys of city school systems 
of Baltimore, Maryland; Brookline, Massachu- 
setts; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and rural 
schools. 

As financial secretary and director of the New 
York State Rural School Survey in 1921 he 
achieved notable results and was made chairman 
of the National Education Association Committee 
on Tenure and chairman of N. E. A. Committee 
on Participation of Teachers in School Manage- 
ment. 

Few men ever came to their work more thor- 
oughly trained for their task. 

The old chapel bell in the stone tower still 
calls the students and the campus has been the 
scene of many an interesting gathering of young 
men who have gone forth to all parts of the world 
in various fields and activities. Under the able 
and thoroughly trained guidance of Dr. Upde- 
graff, the original Cornell College of America will 
continue in its great function of training boys and 
girls for real citizenship. 

There is something about that little village of 
Mt. Vernon on the seven hills, which has been 
the mecca of many a farmer boy working hard 
early and late that he might have the privileges 
of an education. An education at Cornell means 
more than a mere acquisition of book knowledge. 

There is something in the environment and 
training of this school that makes for sterling 
character. It stands out in the record of col- 
leges of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but 
it has long since passed the mere denominational 
line, for the first and last purpose of the institu- 


tion, with its endowment fund rapidly increasing, 
is to impress upon their students, boys and girls, 
the fundamental principles that is the bulwark 
and strength of American character and achieve- 
ment. 


Day for Departed Members 


ON April 29th every year, the Loyal Order of 

Moose have their Memorial Day and re- 

membrance of the departed members. The 

Erie Lodge of Moose had prepared for the event 

as a renewal of the historic memories associated 

with the early naval history of the country. At 
Continued on page 186 


HE GRIZZLY GIANT, the largest tree in the 
Sequoia National Park, in middle eastern Cali- 
fornia. When Christ was a toddler at his mother’s 
knee this tree was old. When Tut-ankh-amen 
was laid to rest in the Valley of Kings it was a 
sturdy sapling. These trees, the oldest living 
things in all the world, come down to us from ages 
so remote as to fill our souls with awe and wonder 
to look upon them 
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The World’s Famous Travel Author 


Millions of American school boys and girls have been familiar 
with the name of Frank G. Carpenter, who makes the study 
of Geography as engrossing as the old-time dime novel 


Witter is you travel or remain at home, 


there is always a practical use for one 

of Frank G. Carpenter’s books. While 
on the trip to Alaska, every member of President 
Harding’s party gleaned much information from 
his “Alaska.” When he stated that it was alto- 
gether the most interesting country he had vis- 
ited in his extensive world travels, they felt 
much encouraged with a slight prospect of a 
battle with sea-sickness. 

Millions of people have read for many years 
the fascinating travel articles by Mr. Carpenter. 
They will welcome the information that they are 
being re-edited and brought down to date and 
published in permanent book form by the dis- 
tinguished traveler. There is something in these 
letters that makes the readers feel that they were 
right there with the narrator. He tells about 
those details which the erudite and scholastic 
historian often overlooks, making the reader feel, 
live and breathe the very atmosphere of the place. 

The first of these volumes have been published, 
and they are indeed treasure books in these days 
when the world is being drawn closer together 
and when interest in other countries is general 
rather than among the few educated and traveled. 

The life experience of the author is a story 
book in itself. Frank G. Carpenter began news- 
paper work as legislative correspondent for the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Leader. Later he became its 
Washington correspondent and in 1884 was cor- 
respondent for the American Press Association 
and for the New York World in 1887. 

During these years he had made a tour of 
Europe, Africa, England, France, Italy, Sicily, 
Egypt, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Belgium, Ireland, Scotland, France and Holland. 
This was in the early eighties, when travel was 
the rare rather than the usual thing of today. 
He continued to travel as the chief adventure of 
his life until he had covered every country in 
Europe and Asia. 

In 1882 he made a special investigation of the 
great Sphinx in Egypt. In 1884 he traveled over 
China, Japan, Korea and Siberia. South America 
was included in twenty-five thousand miles of 
travel through Panama, Colombia, Equador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Chile, the Straits of Magellan, Falkland 
Islands, Argentina, Paraguay and Brazil. Where 
can you find a country on the globe that the 
ubiquitous Frank Carpenter has not visited? 
He was in Mexico during the Revolution in 1913 
and made the trip over the Transandine Railway 
from Chile to Argentina, up the La Plata River, 
through Paraguay to Brazil, through Brazil to 
the mouth of the Amazon, and by steamer up 
the Amazon one thousand miles. This frail, 
wiry little man, weighing less than one hundred 
and twenty pounds, seemed able to endure every 
climate of the world. 

In 1915 he sailed from Seattle for Alaska 
through. the Inside Passage. Through south- 
eastern Alaska he journeyed to the White Pass 








RANK G. CARPENTER had the ambition 
as a youth to see the world. He was a 
natural student of geography and history. He 
has traveled a distance greater than ten times 
around the earth and has brought the romance 
of far lands and the lure of ancient civilizations 
to millions of readers of his articles and books 


Railway; through the Klondike to the head of 
navigation on the Yukon; down the Yukon to 
its mouth; through Bering Sea, touching the 
Aleutian and Pribilof Islands; through Southern 
Alaska. He knows his own country and that is 
why he knows how to write for the people of his 
country. 

He crossed the Atlantic for the thirtieth 
time to write a series of letters on “The New 
Europe,” with special credentials from govern- 
ment and cabinet officials, including letters. from 
the President and the Secretary of State, so he 
had unusual opportunities for investigating and 
writing human interest articles about the new 
rich and the new poor, the workers of Europe and 
their conditions since the war. 

Frank G. Carpenter is a student as well as an 
observer. He is a graduate of the University of 
Wooster, Ohio, and has received the degrees of 
A.B. and A.M. from this university and Litt.D. 
from William and Mary College. He was born 
in Ohio, the state of the Presidents, and Mans- 


field claims distinction as the place of his birth. 
Hise European letters were published in forty 
of the leading newspapers of the United States 
and many have continued to print his letters for 
over twenty consecutive years. His audience, 
it is estimated, includes over four million fami- 
lies and twenty-five million people. For over 
forty years Frank Carpenter has continued to 
write a letter for the newspapers every week, for 
a period of about fifteen hundred successive 
Sundays without a break, which establishes a 
reeord unparalleled in the history of journalism. 
H@has traveled more than three hundred thou- 
sand-miles, a distance greater than ten times 
around the world, and his newspaper letters 
aggregate about six million words. 

In early school days he was intensely interested 
in geography. He has traveled the navigable 
léngth of almost every great river in the world 
—more than was included in Mark Twain’s 
migion. Up the Nile to the cataracts; down the 
Danube to the Black Sea; down the Volga 
through Russia; up the Amazon from Para, at 
its mouth, for a thousand miles; up the Parana 
and Paraguay Rivers to the backwoods of Para- 
quay and Brazil; down the Yukon from the head 
of navigation in the Klondike to Bering Sea; 
up the Mississippi from the Gulf of Mexico— 
almost entirely across the United States; and 
up the Yangzte-Kiang in a houseboat. 

He has tramped on foot through the Black 
Forest, has ridden down the Andes Mountains 
from an altitude of three miles above the sea, 
one hundred miles in a handcar, has been car- 
ried over the mountains of Korea in a sedan chair, 
and was one of the very first foreigners to enter 
that country. He has ridden on a camel’s back, 
guarded by police, in crossing the Sahara Desert. 
Interviewing almost all the prominent figures in 
history for the last twenty-five years, not ex- 
cepting the Queen of Madagascar, the Sultan of 
Morocco, the Khedive of Egypt and the Boy 
King of Uganda, he is still at it. He was the 
first newspaper writer to talk with the Emperor 
of Korea when the Hermit Kingdom was opened 
to the world, and one of the few who ever suc- 
ceeded in interviewing Li Hung Chang, the great 
Chinese statesman. 

For his distinguished work he has been made 
Fellow of the Royal Geographic Society of Eng- 
land, Fellow of the American Geographic Society 
and has been elected an honorary life member 
of the National Geographic Society in recogni- 
tion of his travel writings and geographic books. 
As a member of Phi Beta Kappa, he retains 
the buoyant spirit of school days. 

Mr. Carpenter’s previous books have carried 
the titles of continents—Asia, South America and 
Australia. Many grown men and women today 
remember them in school days, for his school 
books have been especially attractive. Pub- 
lished by the American Book Company, they have 
been used as standard supplementary text books 
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in the schools of the United States for the past 
twenty-five years. Over four million copies of 
his geographical and industrial readers have been 
sold. 

What an inspiration it was to sit in his library 
at the Cosmos Club and hear him outline a trip 
with all the enthusiasm of early youth. He is 
still engaged in the great work of his life. The 
first five volumes of the record of his travels for 
forty years have been issued and are literary 
treasures; in fact, a library in themselves. 

While Frank Carpenter is a little bit of a frail 
man, with sandy hair and so slim that he can 
endure every climate from the freezing Arctics 
to the scorching tropics, he continues his work 
unabated. His books will be a monumental 
achievement, embracing the activities of his 
eventful life. 

In talking of his travels he said: “I have thor- 
oughly enjoyed these travels, although it has 
been my business. I would not walk across the 
street to view the Garden of Eden if I were not 
able to write about it. I cannot conceive how 
people can travel without doing something as 
they go along, without a motive.or an objective. 
When one is pledged to write about what he 
sees, he naturally must observe twice as muciwas 
he would if he were rrerely a tourist.” 

It required years of training for Frank Car- 
penter to learn how to reduce writing to the 
simple form description that would reach and 
hold the interest of the large army of newspaper 
readers. If he should be caught draggingyin a 
Latin or a Greek phrase in one of his sentences 
he would be mortified. He is very careful abeut 
quoting figures accurately, and in quoting facts, 
also. His histories will become a valuable addi- 
tion to the reference libraries. 

In early youth, upon leaving college, it was his 
one desire to enter the great world of letters. He 





accepted a fosition, collecting petty accounts on 
a newspaper at five dollars a week, in order that 
later he might have a chance for a journalistic 
fling. 

For many years the doctors had given him up 
to die, but he took his first European trip. After 
that he went to Washington for the Cleveland 
papers. The editors told him when he asked 
their advice about subjects he had chosen, ““That 
is old stuff. Mark Twain has written about it.” 
But Frank Carpenter started out to get new 
stuff, and no matter whether it does concern an 


.old fact, when he writes about it he seems to find 


a new angle. 

When Frank Carpenter goes abroad he carries 
trunks filled with books, pamphlets and clip- 
pings. They furnish his background and he reads 
en route. He realizes that he cannot write far 
away from libraries without reference books. 
Guides he has often found unreliable, so the 
greatest part of his traveling equipment is his 
own library and books. 

His one policy in traveling is to keep going, and 
when he arrives in a city he presents letters, hires 
a taxicab and has the taxi men, hotel porters and 
others save him every bit of physical and mental 
effort that lies within their range, so that he can 
concentrate his energy on the big job of writing 
about it to the folks at home. 

It is conceded that Frank Carpenter is more 
than a writer. He is a business man, for re- 
member he started in on the business end of the 
newspaper—collecting accounts. He achieved a 
national reputation by being the one who dis- 
covered the anecdote of why the United States 
happened to be called Uncle Sam. He discov- 
ered it in a small edition of Webster’s Dictionary, 
which was lying under the nose of every news- 
paper man in the country, It was sent over the 
telegraph wires and printed in all the newspapers. 










They paid Frank Carpenter for the news that 
was contained in the dictionary on their desk. 
There is not any doubt but that he will be send- 
ing out information from the Bible some day, 
making it real news to his readers. 

He was one of the first writers to discover 
that a man could make more money by selling 
articles to a syndicate of newspapers than to one 
paper, and he has been veritably a member of 
the editorial staff of many of the leading papers 
in the country for many years. 

There was a look of satisfaction on the face of 
this bronzed and seasoned old traveler as he 
started on another trip to Europe in 1923. In 
the later years of his life he may lean back in his 
chair, amid his marvelous Japanese collection and 
books, and let his mind run riot over the mem- 
ories of the scenes upon which his eyes have 
gazed and recall the personages whom he has 
met. That may be a personal satisfaction, but 
greater than this is the fact that Frank Carpenter 
has endowed the boys and girls of America with 
a broad knowledge of the world. 

As he has often said, he is not interested in 
writing literature that may be read years hence; 
he wants it to-be read now and to have things 
described while the information is still fresh, 
virile and useful. Frank Carpenter has builded 
better than he knew. 

In the volumes coming from his pen at fre- 
quent intervals is an accumulation of the history 
and literature of our times and the world that is 
unparalleled in its vital, living and breathing in- 
terest and which will add much to the sum total 
of knowledge among the peoples of the earth of 
each other, as well as of themselves. It may 
bring the “light of understanding” in which 
statecraft has failed, for, as he said in parting: 
“Human beings are human beings the world over 
in the making at one stage or another.” 








r l AHERE is probably no one along the New 
England coast who knows any more about 
the clam and its characteristics than I 
do, and I say this without the faintest blush on 
my cheek. I have made the clam a deep study 
and am in a position to write concerning it with- 
out undue praise or prejudice. 

The clam is a bivalve and has its habitat in the 
mud along the seashore when the tide is out. 
The clam proper is protected by a shell-like 
covering, but this does not necessarily make the 
clam a shellfish such as the common hen’s egg, 
for instance. At low tide the clam retires mod- 
estly a few inches beneath the mud, where it 
indulges in noble thoughts. 

The clam possesses the power to open its shell 
and project its head and neck therefrom. You 
just ought to see it thrusting its head up out of 
the mud and rubbernecking about inquiringly. 

It is maintained by some that the clam is a 
mineral, but this is an error; the clam is not a 
mineral, it is an edible. 

There are various methods of catching clams. 
One is to post yourself in a likely spot supplied 
with a long, limber rope having a running noose, 
and when you notice a clam sticking its head out 
of the mud lasso it about the neck and pull it 
from its safe retreat. Clams may also be snared 
as follows: 

First find where a clam has its lair and then 
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carefully place a wire snare around the hole. 
Then when the clam comes forth to sun itself, 
pull the wire quickly, and behold, you have it fast. 

It is also great sport toshoot clams. Todo this 
it is necessary to first dig a pit in the clam flats 
very much on the principle of a blind which duck 
hunters use from which to shoot ducks. Having 
done this, conceal yourself in the clam pit with a 
clam shotgun. You should use about No. 15 
clam shot, and when you see a clam poke its 
head out of the ooze, take careful aim and pull 
the trigger. With sufficient practice you should in 
time be able to shoot clams on the wing. Some 
folks dig clams with grub hoes, but I do not recom- 
mend this method—it is too much like farming. 

If I am not mistaken, the clam has two feet, 
two eyes, one mouth and one ear. Clam feet 
and ears are considered a great table delicacy. 
A clam will bite, but not with its mouth—a clam 
always bites with its shell. If you do not be- 
lieve this, the next time you have an oppor- 
tunity, gently insert your finger in the clam’s 
open face movement, and I think you will find 
that I am right in this matter. 

Intellectually, the clam hasn’t got much on the 
oyster. The mental process of the clam works 
in a very sluggish manner—it doesn’t even have 
sense enough to get in out of the wet or wipe its 
muddy feet on the door-mat before entering the 
parlor. 


Another singular thing about the clam is that 
it is of a modest and retiring disposition; it 
never butts into a conversation; it never speaks 
unless spoken to, and then it doesn’t say much. 
As a brilliant conversationalist at a clam chowder 
party the clam is a miserable failure. Besides, 
it can’t sing a note. Owing to the clam’s reti- 
cence in speaking parts, we have the common 
phrase “Mum as a clam.” 

Those who have eaten the clam agree that it 
is a most toothsome edible. The clam is pre- 
pared in a variety of ways for the table, but the 
following method is perhaps the best: 

First, catch your clam and kill it. To kill it, 
hold it between the thumb and finger and strike 
it a sharp blow with a hammer. If you can hit 
the clam without hitting your thumb, so much 
the better. Having despatched the clam, drop 
it into hot water and stew until tender. Then 
pour off the water and drink same. You will 
find the water in which the clam has been boiled 
to possess a delightful clammish flavor. The 
next’step is to take the pelt from the clam, or | 
might say, remove it from the shell.. Then hold 
it by the head and slosh it around in melted 
butter, after which it may be eaten with great 
gusto. Treat the next clam in the same manner 
and proceed thus until you have eaten all the 
clams you care for. 

P.S. This will take you about seven years. 
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Why the High Price of Sugar? 


Dependent upon many factors beyond the control of the grower, 


HE steady advance in price of sugars from 

I one and three-fourth cents cost and freight 

for raw centrifugal in 1921 to the present 
price of six and one-half cents has led to severe 
criticism on the part of the public, and many 
questions have been asked as to the cause, which 
is not difficult to understand by those conversant 
with conditions and intimately connected with 
the sugar business. The consumer wants to 
know about the cause of this advance, and who 
is benefitting by it; in other words, who are the 
profiteers, and what can be done to protect the 
consumers. In answering these inquiries I shall 
try to do so in language which the plain people, 
particularly the housewives, can understand, 
avoiding technical terms and as far as possible 
statistical figures. 

In trying to place the blame, the sufferer in 
New England or New York puts this upon the 
retail dealer, as the one within easiest reach; 
the retailer often puts it upon the wholesaler, 
this last upon the refiner, while some of the re- 
finers intimate that the Cuban producer is the 





HE one commodity the world over that 
is the veritable quicksilver in the barom- 
eter of trade, reflecting the economic tem- 
perature, is sugar. Why this should be so 
is perhaps because it is the one article the 
whole world uses, and is almost as necessary 
as water and wheat. Salt may lose its savor, 
but sugar cannot lose its sweetness without 
affecting the dinner table of the world. 
When sugar rises and falls, the householder 
knows it, and every user feels it instinctively. 
One man who seems to have known the 
sugar question from start to finish is Edwin 
F. Atkins. For over half a century he has 
followed the sugar production and the fluc- 
tuations of the market. He knows how to 
deal with the hard facts, and points out in the 
following article some rather astonishing 
things, among them the fact that the price of 
sugar—like the price of anything else—is de- 
pendent upon the law of supply and demand. 
Prospective short crops carry with them a 
fear that affects prices more than the actual 
shortage would when it occurs. 

Mr. Atkins knows sugar production. He 
has operated in Cuba, the largest producing — 
sugar country in the world, very extensively, 
and it is interesting to have directly from him 
a summary of the situation for the American 
people, who, as Josh Billings said, ‘““Have a 
love sometimes of discussing things that- 
ain’t so.” 

The prices mentioned in Mr. Atkins’ article 
were based on June quotations, but he has 
based his statements upon the irrefutable 
facts of the situation.—Editcr. 


culprit. The public wants the Government to 
interfere by controlling distribution and fixing 
Maximum prices at which sugar can be sold, 
presumably without consideration of the cost to 
the producer or dealer. Such measures adopted 
by the Allies during the war are quite impossible 
in times of peace, for the United States cannot 


By EDWIN F. ATKINS 


control prices at which other countries can buy 
and sell. 

Inspection of New York or Havana market 
reports after February 1, 1923, will show that the 
advance was largely led by Europe and Canada’s 
buying in Cuba, our refiners being forced to buy 
on similar terms in order to supply refined sugar 
to the country. 

Unthinking people believed that by closing 
the sugar exchange in New York and stopping 
the sales of futures they could check any further 
advance, but they do not seem to be aware that 
long before the New York Exchange was estab- 
lished such trading was done through the London 
or Hamburg exchanges and could easily be trans- 
ferred back to London by those wishing to specu- 
late. 

While the daily or hourly quotations of sugar 
futures have an unsettling effect upon the market, 
few actual sugars are ever delivered under such 
sales, the business being in a measure the settle- 
ment of balances arising from an advance or 
decline of the market. Many of the refiners and 
the older dealers never joined the exchange, nor 
do they deal in futures. Most of them would 
not be sorry to see the exchange closed, while 
they would not expect any material effect upon 
prices of actual sugar by such closing. 

The Cuban estates, as a general rule, sold their 
sugars as made; the smaller ones were obliged 
to do so to pay expenses, or settle past indebted- 
ness; the larger places as a matter of policy and 
because their warehouses would not admit of 
accumulating large stocks. Not until they 
approached the end of their crops did they begin 
to accumulate, and this was justifiable and quite 
customary under the conditions. It has not 
been the Cuban manufacturers who have been 
speculating any more than the refiners or jobbers 
of refined. 

The real basis of the advance has been the 
short crops in the cane-producing countries 
caused in a great measure’ by abnormally dry 
weather in this hemisphere during the two years 
past. In certain provinces of Cuba no rain fell 
for six months previous to April 15th, and rain 
did not exceed one-half of normal. 

At the commencement of the crop last Decem- 
ber it was expected Cuba would make upwards 
of 4,100,000 tons based upon estimates of recog- 
nized statisticians. The crop which is now prac- 
tically finished will probably show about 3,700,- 
000 tons, and added to the Cuban shortage, 
Puerto Rico and the smaller islands have suf- 
fered from like weather conditions, and will fall 
short of expectations. 

The distribution of refined sugar, often referred 
to as consumption, showed a large increase the 
last year, but a distinction should be made 
between the two, the first being meltings and 
shipments by refiners for domestic uses, part of 


the refiner, the importer, or even governmental intervention itself 


Which goes toward filling up depleted stocks of 
jobbers, retailers and consumers (commonly 
referred to as invisible stocks); this is not really 
consumption, and no figures are available regard- 
ing the increase in this item over last year. 

To summarize, the situation seems to warrant 
the greater part of the recent advance which 





| Pig nd F. ATKINS is by inheritance and ac- 
quirement, the premier authority on sugar in 
America—coming as he does from an old and 
notable family of planters, traders and ship-owners 
who in the early days built up a great business in 
the tropics. For more than a hundred years the 
name of Atkins has been a known and honored one 
wherever ships have sailed 


speculation has had little to do with, although 
it has probably gone too far. If weather condi- 
tions from now on are favorable for the coming 
crops, including European beets, the prospective 
increase in the world’s supplies should stimulate 
production under present high prices, and bring 
a reaction with lower values, more in accord with 
costs of production which are advancing at an 
alarming rate and threatening profits of the 
manufacturers. All this will be regulated in 
time by natural economic laws if not interfered 
with by Government restrictions. 
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High prices always increase production, and 
decrease the consumption, while abnormally low 
prices have the contrary effect. 

Compared with the pre-war year, 1913, there 
has been an increased cost of production in Cuba 
of nearly one hundred per cent, consisting princi- 
pally in labor, but the increased wages to the 
workmen go very largely to meet the increased 
cost of living. 

As something over seventy-five per cent of 
Cuba’s imports now come from the United 
States, the increased prices, for this reason, come 
back largely to this country. It may seem 
strange to the reader that a country as fertile 
as Cuba imports the greater part of its food 
products, but such is the case. The climate of 
Cuba, like that of other tropical countries, is 
uncertain, being subject to severe drought, and 
to excessive rains, either of which are destructive 
to small crops, and for this reason it has been 
found cheaper for the Cubans to import, and 
give their attention to sugar and tobacco, both 
being fairly reliable crops, for which there is 
always a market. Then the Fordney tariff, 


which went into effect last September, was drawn 

largely with a view of shutting Gut Cuban pro- 

ducts as far as possible to do so. “~ 
The Fordney tariff advanced duties upon 


Cuban sugar, our principal source of supply, 
from one cent to 1.76 cents per pound after 
September 22nd last. This, coming at a time 
of short supplies, naturally was done at the 
expense of the ultimate consumer. Another 
important item in increased cost is the loss on 
weights in refining. This is about 7 per cent; 
that is, one hundred pounds of raw sugar pro- 
duces but ninety-three pounds in granulated, 
and it must readily be seen what this seven- 
pound loss amounts to in increased cost when 
sugar rises from a minimum value of 13 cents 
to its present price of 64 cents. All this must 
be charged to the ultimate consumer. 

Certain very worthy women, in hopes of re- 
ducing the price of sugar, have been urging a 
boycott and advising an abstention from buying 
one day a week, no advice being offered in regard 
to purchases upon other days. It is hard to see 
how such a measure could either increase pro- 
duction or permanently decrease consumption, 
as long as Europe and Canada continue to draw 
upon the depleted stocks and other countries 
are competing with us in Cuba. 

It is hard to understand why such a proposi- 
tion has the endorsement of our Secretary of 
Commerce and the approval of President Hard- 
ing, as appears to be the case. 


— 


The enforcement of the Volstead Act is also 
a prime factor in advancing price of sugar by 
reducing the consumption of beers and light 
wines, which add to the demand for cool drinks. 
It is estimated that some thirty per cent of the 
refined sugars is taken by manufacturers of 
candy, chocolate, biscuit makers, chewing gum, 
condensed milk, etc., and does not go direct to 
the household trade. The manufacturers of 
soft drinks are now among the very largest buyers 
of refined sugar, and all employ thousands of 
people in their industries, many of whom are 
women dependent upon these trades for a liveli- 
hood. 

It should be remembered that cane is planted 
and land prepared some twelve to eighteen 
months ahead of the harvest, and that where 
formerly new fall plantings on wood lands were 
counted upon for eight cuts or more, since the 
cutting off of the woods, the average profitable 
life of all the cane fields would probably not now 
exceed five years. This requires more capital 
and naturally increases costs; it necessarily adds 
to prices to the consumer by retarding recovery 
in production. Prospective short crops generally 
have more effect upon prices than the actual 
shortage when it occurs, for it is the unknown 
rather than present danger which causes alarm. 





Congress at Close Range 


S the title for a book, “From Harrison to 

Harding” possesses a pleasing alliteration, 

and the book itself reads like a story related 

by someone who dropped in now and then to 
observe the progress of events. 

Arthur Wallace Dunn has been close to the 
center in Washington from the administration 
of Harrison to that of Harding, and he has 
rendered a service to the country in giving a 
personal narrative covering one-third of a cen- 
tury of men and affairs. 

He opens with the fifty-first Congress, in the 
stirring days when Reed became a czar, when 
Roosevelt was a member of the State Legislature, 
and a delegate to the Convention where he fought 
James G. Blaine vigorously. 

The chapter “Counting a Quorum” is a classic, 
relating to an epoch in parliamentary law. 
“Reed Defeats Free Silver” is the story of the 
new glory and laurels of the Czar. 

In all these activities, Arthur Dunn has always 
found the tariff to be a political issue, and he calls 
attention to that notable fight on the Force Bill 
which is now a mere memory. He follows with 
the career of McKinley on to the last real speaker- 
ship contest when William Jennings Bryan par- 
ticipated as a member of Congress. Those were 
the days when Tom L. Johnson of Cleveland was 
much in the limelight and when Senator Peffer 
and Kittel Halvorson were national characters. 

The campaign of 1892 is vividly described and 
much accumulated information is given concern- 
ing Cleveland’s second term. 

He points out the fact that it was Reed who 
discovered Bryan. The important events of 
1894 are described in detail, the forerunner of the 
great fight for the gold standard when silver 
Democrats and Republicans were organized for 
the last stand in the election of 1898. Cleve- 
land’s war message preceeded that eventful cam- 
paign of ’98, when the young man, William 
Jennings Bryan, made his first run for the 
Presidency. 

The early days of the McKinley administration 


and the extra session of ’97 bring on the stage 
many names that are now almost forgotten. 
Then the war with Spain which preceded the 
real rise of Roosevelt to national greatness, when 
as Assistant Secretary of the Navy and in the 
Rough Riders he attracted national attention. 
The acquisition of Hawaii brought on new fig- 
ures that are now eminent in public life. 

His enthusiasm reaches a high pitch when he 
describes Roosevelt, the youngest President, who 
discarded the term “the Executive Mansion” 
and called it the White House, and threw wide 
open the doors. It seems like reading over old 
letters to find mention of Frank Cushman, the 
Congressman from Washington, who was her- 
alded as the second Abraham Lincoln, but whose 
thrilling career was cut short by death. There 
was the stirring event of 1904 when Secretary 
Hay’s cable to the consul in Morocco was read: 

‘We want Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead.” 

This was the message to the bandits who held 
for ransom an American citizen in northern 
Africa. The chapters are a panorama, revealing 
the high lights and side lights on men of many 
angles. 

Naturally, interest increases as he leads the 
reader on through the eventful year of 1906 in 
the line-up for 1908 when the slogan went around 
“If I Am the Candidate.” 

There is a description of the dizzy days when 
Roosevelt had his differences with Congress and 
then elected Taft in the year that Woodrow 
Wilson began to attract attention as a possible 
new figure in the political horizon. Those were 
stirring days during the Roosevelt administra- 
tion and the quiet and calm that followed with 
President Taft’s administration was a marked 
change. 

Then came the Democratic victories of 1910 
which foreshadowed the change of administration 
in 1912. The story of the Canadian Reciprocity 
and political maneuvers with Mexico all preceded 
that expensive convention and the wide split 
of the Republican party in 1912. 


A description of the Baltimore Convention 
presents both sides of the political screen at that 
eventful time when the expected happened. 

The description of Wilson in the White House 
and the selection of his Cabinet leads on to the 
war and politics. The campaign for national 
preparedness with its year of acute situations, 
then the campaign of 1916, the campaign and 
the thorough defeat of Charles Evans Hughes, 
even with the white dove of peace hovering about, 
but the climax comes strong in the chapters 
bringing out the new figures of the United States 
in the war and then the end of the war, Woodrow 
Wilson at the peace table at Versailles, then 
facing the problems of peace. 

The last chapter is appropriately entitled 
Anno Domini 1920. It is a sweeping account of 
the Convention and the campaign leading up to 
the Washington Peace Conference, portraying 
almost tragic reaction against Wilson. The con- 
clusion is very brief, and only an overture to the 
big events of the last two years, leading right on 
to the return to normalcy and prosperity which 
is spreading over the country at this time. 

Altogether these books are an appreciation and 
detailed chronicle of events that can be read with 
good-natured spirit in a glow of reminiscence. 

The author, Arthur Wallace Dunn, is a veteran 
newspaper man. He was one of the leading cor- 
respondents at Washington for more than a third 
of a century following his earlier newspaper expe- 
rience in Minnesota and Dakota which gave him 
broadened ideas of the country at large. He has 
been a keen observer and a contributor to many 
columns of interest and informative matter. 
For thirty years he has been a member of the 
Gridiron Club, composed of famous newspaper 
men, and is a former president of the organiza- 
tion. 

He is the author of “Gridiron Nights” and 
“How Presidents Are Made,” and he attracted 
attention some years ago as a newspaper writer 
whose work deserved a prominent place in the 
current history of American politics. 
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Barron Collier, of New York, whose name 
the world over is synonymous with street car 
advertising. 

His life story is one of great achievement 
through unswerving fealty to service in business. 
Further, it is the story of a poor boy who has 
gone far and yet retained an active sympathy for 
boys, their hopes, and ambitions, and now, in 
middle life, is doing his best to help thousands 
of them go forward to service and success. 

We must start at the beginning even for a 
biographic flash. Barron Collier was born in 
Memphis, Tennessee, in 1873. His first job was 
that of a messenger boy for the Illinois Central 
Railway Company. 

Today he is president of Barron G. Collier, 
Inc., a national organization controlling practi- 
cally all of the electric railway advertising space 
in the United States, Mexico and Cuba, director 
of a score of other gigantic business institutions, 
deputy police commissioner in charge of Public 
Safety for Greater New York, possessor of a 
great fortune and has been honored by having 
a county in Florida named after him by action 
of the Senate and Legislature of that state. 

Yet, despite his marvelous rise in the world, 
he never has forgotten the days when he was a 
messenger boy and dreamed a boy’s dseams. 
This explains his unflagging enthusiastic interest 
in the Boy Scouts for many years. ‘He interests 
prominent men every year, enthuses them with 
the enterprise and recruits interest to raise 
money for the Boy Scout movements. As chair- 
man of the Bear Mountain Camp and Vice- 
President of -the Boy Scout Foundation, he has 
endeared himself to many lusty lads. 

When barely sixteen years of age, he first 
secured space in street cars in Memphis. His 
announcement was very direct and convincing. 
This small beginning, in contrast to the great 
trade-mark of globe-encircling suggestions used 
today, covers an eventful period of history. 

From the lowly horse-cars to the great high- 
powered electrics of today, traveling all over the 
country on a perfect network of glistening rails, 
tells what has come from his early dream. It 
was Barron Collier who standardized the street 
car advertising business, making every street car 
an open door where the advertiser can talk with 
his prospective customers face to face. It gen- 
erated the force of concentration. 

Now his street car advertising service operates 
in Mexico and Cuba, in various languages, but 
always with the one language universal—strik- 
ingly forceful pictures. Every hour of the twen- 
ty-four hours of the day some one is looking at 
Collier street car announcements. It provides 
the constant reiteration, wide circulation, and 
conclusive selling influence, with illustrations 
that are a powerful feature of this great age of 
exploitation. 

The first advertising contract Barron Collier 
secured was from the Price Baking Powder Com- 


| HAVE just come from an interview with 
























































The Father of Street Car Advertising 


Barron G. Collier, the head of the greatest individual advertising 
organization in the world, has spread the messages of national ad- 
vertisers before millions of passengers during the past thirty years 


pany. 


When Joseph Rose of Chicago gave him 
the contract and put his arm upon his shoulder, 
it seemed like a blessing and benediction for a 


great career. Now this same company is spend- 
ing several millions with him in advertising, and 
has never missed a day. 

Closing a contract for two million dollars for 
Wrigley’s Gum or for Lux does not thrill him more 










than his first contract with the Price Baking 
Powder Company for a few hundred dollars, 
which has continued during these eventful thirty 
years. 

It all started from that first car announcement, 
when he painstakingly made a home-made wood 
cut, picturing a little clown bowing, to emphasize 
the quick and potent influence of advertising. 





Lh yongesene G. COLLIER began selling advertising space in the horse cars in Memphis, Tennessee, when 
he was sixteen years old. Today, in every hour of the twenty-four, people are reading his street- 
car announcements in America, Mexico, Cuba or Canada 
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This card was published when Barron Collier 
was sixteen, and he is still at work in after-devel- 
opments. The artist who helped him to make 
that card was Mitchell, who later won fame in 
the art world. This was even before the days of 
half-tone illustrations. 

In later campaigns, the happy idea of patron- 
izing your ‘neighborhood dealer’”—an effort of 
friendly interest—has been developed, bringing 
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Collier’s first street car announcement 





the buying world closer together. One of the 


most graphic, dynamic charts of the business of - 


the United States is the great panoramic display 
in the street cars containing his advertisements. 
These cars run night and day. Think of it, fifty 
thousand cars—and there are some advertisers 
who appear in these cars continuously. Offices 
in all the principal cities of the country are sup- 
plemented by offices in Cuba and Mexico. His 
business is all-American. 

Barron Collier, heading the greatest indiyidual 
advertising organization in the world, has his 
great joy and delight in constructive creatioh, 
and any sort of an innovation for the benefit of 
others appeals to him. His activities touch the 
central points of thirty-five hundred distinct 
units. 

When the people of Florida, through the vote 
of the State Legislature, decided to name Collier 
County, it was a personal tribute to his construc- 
tive genius and development. For he had shown 
the people of the Everglades, through steam, 
water and highway transportation how to bring 
themselves out of the swamps and develop their 
marvelous natural resources. 

Barron Collier is the son of Cowles Miles Collier 
of Virginia, and was the youngest of four chil- 
dren. A small list of his activities today would 
cover a page or two of ““Who’s Who.” As treas- 
urer of the American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, Director of a half dozen banks and some 
twenty other industrial institutions in Europe 
and America, he touches nearly all phases of 
business development. As a trustee of ‘the 
Flower Hospital, New York, and a member of 
the Board of Governors of Sulgrave Institution, 
Barron Collier is personally interested in these 
because he sees things quickly and acts decisively 
and works as hard in public service, without 
salary, as in his own business. 

As Special Deputy Police Commissioner of 
New York City, in charge of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Safety, under Police Commissioner R. E. 
Enright, Barron Collier has played his part in 
greatly reducing accidents in New York. He 
is deputy sheriff of Westchester County and 
belongs to the most exclusive clubs of New York, 
Chicago, New Orleans and San Francisco. It all 
reflects a busy life where minutes have been 
measured. 

Whether at his summer home at “Overlook,” 
Pocantico Hills, New York, a beauty spot on the 
Hudson, or at his winter home at Useppa Island, 
Florida, which has been the center of his opera- 
tions in the South, or upon the railroad train, he 
makes the stray moments count. 


Barron Collier, as usual, was first in the field 
when the government needed assistance during 
the war. He ran advertising campaigns for the 
Liberty Loans, United States Army and Navy, 
Red Cross and the Salvation Army, and every 
drive, without charge. The campaign was a 
demonstration of how quickly people can be 
reached through the heart appeal and made to 
respond to a patriotic public duty as well as to 
the responsibility of a purchase for the household 
in the colloquial moments when a steady gaze 
is fixed upon the level or with an upward glance 
at the impelling picture advertisements in the 
street cars. 

Although his hair turned gray prematurely, 
Barron Collier has made every minute of his busy 
life count in achievements. American to the 
core, he has been pointed out as a true type of 


one of the eminently successful men in this great: 


age of business expansion primarily through the 
magic of advertising. 

The genius of Barron Collier as an executive 
is reflected in his talents as a toastmaster and 
entertainer. -The-dinner. given to Sir Thomas 
Lipton at Luna Park was one of the most remark- 
able and unique affairs ever witnessed by the 
distinguished yachtsman. Sir Thomas, looking 
upon the entwined flags and the miniature yachts 
floating on real water between the bower of green 
on the tables decorated on either side, remarked 
that of all the functions he had ever attended, 
“this dinner is the last word in speed on land.” 
Sir Thomas knows something about speed on the 
seas and made an incidental and parenthetical 
remark about getting the gauge of speed on land 
for winning the cup. 

At the Lipton dinner the toasts and responses 
were a remarkable review of the active and not- 
able life of Sir Thomas. Each speaker seemed 
to represent some phase of his notable career, 
beginning as an immigrant lad of seventeen, 
landing at Castle Garden in New York and 
boarding at Micky Moriarty’s where he served 
as Official letter writer for other immigrants. 

The keynote of the evening was the eloquent 
and touching tribute which Sir Thomas paid to 
his mother, who was the inspiration of his life. 
He still maintains the old home and insists that 
the happiest moment of his life was when he 
knew he could provide for his mother against all 
the wants of old age. 

Luna Park is the last word in popular enter- 
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tainment and has been imitated and copied all 
over the world. There are Luna Parks in Paris, 
Berlin, and in large cities all over the world. It 
is an American institution worthy of emulation. 
Amid its hundreds of novel attractions is an 
immense swimming pool. 

It is recognized, even in the swirl of busy activi- 
ties in New York, that Barron Collier is about 
the busiest man in the metropolis. Seated at his 
desk in calm poise, maintaining ever the sweet- 
ness of nature and keen, quick decision which 
prevails even when presiding at a banquet or a 
directors’ meeting, he seems to have a masterful 
grasp of what to do today to make things go on 
tomorrow. 

The annual outing of the Boy Scouts at Bear 
Mountain in 1923 was an event_never to be for- 
gotten. Governor Al Smith of the Empire State 


-swas. that day made a Boy Scout, taking the oath 


and being duly admitted to their organization 
by the lads. Mr. Collier presided and took a 
party of eminent New Yorkers to see what real 
Boy Scouts are doing. The writers were all 
sworn in and took the oath in due form. That 
scene on the mountain side with the speakers 
looking into the faces of thousands of bright, 
happy youths, the eloquent speeches of Gov- 
ernor Smith, Barron Collier, and James West, to 
say nothing of the philosophical comments of 
Job E. Hedges, will never be forgotten. 

Amid the happy surroundings of these young 
Americans in that Bear Mountain paradise of New 
York vacationers—twenty-one of the seventy 
camps being used by Boy Scouts—Barron Collier 
is one big Boy Scout who carries out the princi- 
ples of the organization. It is one of his fondest 
hobbies. His. own boyhood having been cut 
short by hard work, he is determined that other 
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boys shall have their fun and amusement and 
develop normally and manfully amid the clean, 
wholesome activities of Boy Scouts. 

The boys voted him an “Eagle Scout,”’ and a 
prize scout master of the country. 

All these multifarious activities keep right on 
moving and developing under the magic and 
forceful leadership of Barron Collier, who, after 
all is said and done, is just a great big human, 
full of the spirit of constructive helpfulness for 
his fellowmen. 
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Pioneer Texas merchant, benefactor and humanitarian 





Alexander Joske 


The builder of a great institution, the store of Joske Brothers Company, says: ‘‘Success 
is measured in terms of service—always the underlying principle of every great and 


permanent institution.’ 


By sacrificing self-interest to a great extent to public good, 


Alexander Joske has seen the realization of his philosophy 


F you have any individuality fut it into 
| your work, whether you are a merchant, 

mechanic, lawyer or preacher. Think, and 
think for yourself.” 

This, combined with a high sense of obliga- 
tion to the public, might be said to exemplify 
the business philosophy of Alexander Joske, 
Texas’ greatest merchant and one of the co- 
founders of a store.that has become known 
throughout the United States because of its high 


business standards and-its attempt to-carry into- 


practical life the theory that success is measured 
only in terms of service. In other words, it is 
the plain every-day application of the 
Biblical injunction—“As ye sow, so 
shall ye reap.”” No man believes that 
more devoutly than Alexander Joske. 
It has been his business creed, his 
standard of ethics, his business phil- 
osophy; and no man can argue that 
it does not pay! By placing self- 
interest, in other words, immediate 
profits, secondary to public service 
and public good, Alexander Joske has 
built a store in San Antonio, Texas, 
equal in financial prestige and com- 
munity service to any other depart- 
ment store in the United States— 
located in any city of anything like 
commensurate area and population. 

The Joske Store touches the self- 
interest of nearly everybody in the 
territory which it serves. It has been 
doing this since the business was 
started more than a half a century 
ago. Originally the Joske name was 
connected with the mercantile life of 
San Antonio by Julius Joske, father 
of Alexander Joske, when he opened 
a store in that city in 1868. In 1873 
Mr. Julius Joske sold out his business 
and returned to Berlin, Germany, 
where his family was then living. In 
the same year he returned and this 
time brought his family, including his 
wife, Mrs. Henrietta Joske, and their 
children, comprising three sons, Albert, 
Alexander and Siegfried; and two 
daughters, Augusta, now Mrs. Augusta 
White of Boston, and Regina, now 
Mrs. Siegfried Fontheim of Berlin, 
Germany. 

A mercantile business was again 
started by the father, and every mem- 
ber of the family with the exception 
of Regina who was too young, helped 
do the work the running of the store 
entailed. 

The mother was the inspiration 
that made the work pleasant and 
successful, and to a great extent she is 
the one who is responsible for the Joske 
name standing for what it does today. 

The firm name then was J. Joske and 
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continued so until two of the sons, Albert and 
Alexander, were old enough to become partners 
with their father. Upon this event the firm name 
was changed to J. Joske and Sons. This was 
followed by many successful years, after which 
the father stepped out of the firm. His two sons 
Albert..and Alexander,-took over their -father’s 


interest and: again the firm name was changed, 


this time to.Joske Brothers, under which it 
prospered until 1900, when Alexander Joske 


obtained full ownership and operated as Joske 
Brothers until 1903 when he incorporated under 
the.name of Joske Brothers Company, the title 
under which the store has been known ever 
since. 

Under Mr. Alexander Joske’s ownership and 
direction the business grew rapidly as the result 
of putting into effect his own concrete business 
philosophy and vision. The store took on new, 
life and ‘people wondered why, for the location 
was in the old part of the city, and many people 
thought the city geographically was developing 
from Joske’s instead of around it, but through 
the enterprise and strength of Alex- 
ander Joske, the business of Joske 








ALEXANDER JOSKE—one of America’s big merchants and one of 
the co-founders of the famous Joske Store in San Antonio, a univer- 
sally famous institution. Mr. Joske, by placing service to the public 
above self-interest, has become one of the nationally known merchants 
of this generation and he will be long 


benefactors of his home city 


remembered as one of the great 


Brothers Company grew and its loca- 
tion improved so much that today it 
is the real center of the retail busi- 
ness of San Antonio. The other part 
of the business section of the city is 
where movies and hotels are the chief 
attractions. 

The Joske store today is nearly a 
block long. It fronts 225 feet on 
Alamo Plaza and 198 feet on Com- 
merce Street. In floor space, it occu- 
pies nearly five acres, and its business 
is computed in the millions. The Joske 
store has for years continued to em- 
ploy more and more people, to en- 
large, make expansions and to acquire 
adjoining property and improving it 
to conform to the store in general— 
which is always kept modern in every 
respect. 

The store is today the outstanding 
business institution of San Antonio, 
and it is the acknowledged “shopping 
center” of the city and tributary terri- 
tory which is very large and reaches 
into the Republic of. Mexico. The 
Joske corner has become the best 
known location: in this growing city 
of nearly 200,000 people in the face of 
real estate developments in a dozen 
different directions. 

Back of this must be more than a 
mere store, because San Antonio has 
other stores, yet in no single instance 
have any of them influenced or di- 
verted city development and city 
building to any great extent, save 
Joske’s. It is a dull year when it is 
not enlarged or when an adjoining 
building is not purchased and made a 
part of the Joske establishment. The 
place has expanded until there is no 
more room to expand unless additional 
stories are added to the Joske store 
building. 

What was the idea back of the 
success of Alexander Joske? 

To succeed a man must have spirit- 
ual vision, He cannot be a materialist. 
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HE Joske Store in San Antonio—an example of what a department store should be. An institution 
which, in financial prestige and service to the public, occupies ewer | the same position in the 


South that the Marshall Field store does in Chicago and Wanamaker’s does in 


ew York and Philadelphia. 


The best index to the growth and development of San Antonio is reflected in the constant expansion of 
the Joske Store 


He cannot live just for himself. All big and 
useful men finally reach a point where money in 
itself is no longer their goal. 

Such men cannot be materialists; and their 
desire to build a great business which will be a 
credit to their city and incidentally to them- 
selves, is their chief incentive. Money is only 
an instrumentality for doing good; and the 
ambition to establish a permanent institution is 
but another form of spiritual expression. Some 
men desire to build libraries, hospitals, factories, 
colleges, some to paint, write or chisel marble 
into immortal figures. All of these are forms of 
expression or desire to express the spiritual long- 
ings of the men themselves. They are all equally 
deserving; and no sane person could truthfully 
say that any rich man continues to work at his 
business or profession simply for the material 
rewards that are represented by money. Our 


very richest men are our most visionary and 
spiritually-minded men. 

Alexander Joske was not born in this country, 
but he is a credit to it. He comes of a race—the 
Jewish race—that has given us many of our 
greatest merchants, bankers, philanthropists, 
patrons of art and artists of great note. He was 
born in Germany. 

The present Joske Store represents the striving 
for an ideal. 

Alexander Joske, strict disciplinarian that he 
is, with an almost uncanny ability to judge 
the future, to analyze men and foretell coming 
events, was born with a religious desire to serve 
his fellowmen. 

To him charity is not an appeal, not an 
opportunity nor a privilege—i is a duty. He 


gave to the City Hospital of San Antonio all - 


necessary equipment for all its operating rooms 









and visiting rooms. There were ten rooms in 
all and the donation was quite a large sum. He 
gave the greatest part of the money needed to 
build and equip the County Rescue Home for 
Women, which was named the Henrietta Joske 
Memorial Home in honor of his mother. He 
subscribed half of the amount to build and equip 
the Industrial Home for the negro race in San 
Antonio. He lifted a mortgage on the building 
of the Hebrew Institute. He equipped the 
largest municipal playgrounds in the city located 
in San Pedro Park: Besides these he has made 
many other minor benefactions. And now the 
firm of Joske Brothers Company contemplates 
to build in memory of Mr. Joske’s beloved son, 
Harold F. Joske, who died two years ago, a large 
clubhouse for the use of the employees of Joske 
Brothers Company, whom the son held so dear, 
and among whom the son was such a loved 
character. The property for this new benefac- 
tion has been bought and plans for buildings, 
improvements and equipment are being made. 
The location for this club, which will be known 
as the Harold Joske Institute for the employees 
of Joske Brothers Company for their recreation 
and education, adjoins the city’s largest public 
park and when finished it is expected to cost 
not less than $100,000. 

Among all the Joske philanthropies this fact 
will be noted: not one of them is sectarian. They 
are for all the people regardless of race, religion 
or creed. Mr. Joske made no distinction in his 
gifts to the public. 

Mr. Joske is a Liberal in thought, religion, 
politics, charity, citizenship and patriotism, 
wanting every man to have freedom of thought 
and of conscience. He would be the last man 
in the world to wish to impose his views on others. 
He believes in thinking for himself, and allowing 
others the same privilege. But he always stands 
up for his opinion. And this is the essence of 
good sense and good citizenship. 

In October of this year, the firm of Joske 
Brothers Company will celebrate with a Golden 
Jubilee, the fiftieth year of the existence of its 
business, although the name of Joske is longer 
known in the mercantile world than fifty years 
to the citizens of San Antonio and surrounding 
territory. 





NEW order of thingsis coming to pass. The 
loose ends of the warp and woof of business 
and social relations are being brought 

together in the weave of more cohesive plans and 


purposes. The reaction against the camouflage 
cloaked in the overworked word of efficiency to 
broadcast extra operations under the name of 


“expedition” has set in. The average person 
revolts against being harnessed to machine-like 
methods of grinding everything through a hop- 
per. It sounds like chains and cams, screws and 
nuts, instead of a being, a thinking and feeling 
human. 

Progress is more than marking time. The 
evolution of advertising is one of the vital powers 
of modern development. The advertising agent 
is no longer a mere order taker, buying space at 


wholesale and retailing it in job lots, seeking an - 


ever-flowing revenue of commissions in bartering 
on the bulk and brink of circulation. He has 
all the ethics of professional service. He co- 
relates the various phases of making and market- 


The Advertising Agent am Advance Courier of Prosperity 


ing products. He draws the plans of an adver- 
tising campaign as carefully as an architect draws 
the plans of a house and looks chiefly into the 
making of the product. He works out a master 
plan which includes an analysis of the goods, 
the pursuals to be used step by step and the 
methods of exploitation, whether by the news- 
papers, direct mail, magazines, billboards or street 
cars. 

It is all planned under the same roof, co-ordin- 
ating all the elements that enter into a business. 
The advertising agent today devises selling poli- 
cies. He makes a survey of the field of possible 
customers, and stakes out an objective. Time 
and patience are the elements that combine in 
seasoning all the details put on paper and diag- 
nosed step by step. The manufacturer or mer- 
chant is so close to his product that he often 
fails to get the right perspective. He feels that 
other people ought to know quickly what he 
knows absolutely and thinks obvious. 

The tides of supply and demand vary and 








markets are subject to conditions that must be 
watched—even to weather reports. 

Business is a circle, and when the circle is 
completed the wheels of business spin and then 
comes general prosperity—the buying moments 
are chartered. The problem is to be ready when 
the tide comes in, and float with it over the bars 
and shoals. 

When loans decrease and deposits go up, con- 
gestion is indicated. Every dollar must work 
six or seven times over each year in order to earn 
its living and make profits for consumers and 
buying power. There are business prophets who 
see things in the dark. Some insist that we are 
on the threshold of a golden era of business ex- 
pansion, where the sunshine of equitably dis- 
tributed profits will prevail, eliminating the 
spotty and unhealthful eruptions of abnormal 
spirits where the business grows at a mushroom 
pace and others close at hand, lag and fail. 
Prosperity is not prosperity until it is secured by 
everyone. 
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the oil business, it would be about as volum- 

inous as the New York City telephone direc- 
tory, whereas, the successes can almost be said 
to be equivalent to the number of states where 
oil is being produced. In each of the petroleum- 
producing states there is always one name— 
sometimes more—which eclipses all others. In 
California we think of Edward Doheny; in 
Oklahoma, Sinclair, Marland and Cosden; in 
Texas, Colonel A. E. Humphreys, J. S. Cullinan 
and Dr. F. L. Thomson.‘ In citing these illus- 
trations we are not taking into account the names 
associated with the so-called Big companies, but 
only those who, as individual and independent 
operators and producers, have developed proper- 
ties and established companies of their own, eli- 
gible to be classed among the major oil corpora- 
tions of the country—and within a short time 
destined to wield a powerful influence in the 
industry as a whole. 

The stability and potential value of an oil 
company’s assets may not be in its present pro- 
duction and physical properties such as refineries, 
pipe lines, tank cars, filling stations and tank 
farms as much as in its unmined reserves, acre- 
age, and _ possibilities for future development. 
For instance, some of the independent companies 
have acreage in proven territory and unmined 
reserves sufficient to make their operations profit- 
able for the next fifty years, thus enabling them 
to expand to such vast proportions that they will 
be dominating factors in the petroleum industry. 
The Standard Oil Company had such a begin- 
ning, and at one time occupied the same position 
some of the conspicuous independent companies 
occupy today. While it may be true that “ten 
minutes in the oil business is ancient history,” 
and money comes “in bunches,” it is likewise 
true that in no other business is greater patience 
required. If there was ever a business of 
“watchful waiting” it is the oil business. The 
so-called overnight fortunes made in the industry 
have seldom lasted longer than the time required 
to corral them. 

The leaders in the oil business will tell you 
that the industry is in its infancy. That new, 
larger, and more productive fields will be discov- 
ered, and that many oil billionaires are just now 
in the making. If this be true, the fascination 
which attaches to the oil business is easily ex- 
plained and fully justified. In fact, some of the 
largest oil producers in the United States, men 
whose fortunes run into the hundreds of millions, 
are in Russia, in South America and other coun- 
tries arranging for oil concessions and projecting 
development campaigns of almost inconceivable 
magnitude. No such exploration was ever 
known in the history of the world, and no other 
conquests ever promised larger returns. 

Dr. F. L. Thomson, president and founder of 
the Grayburg Oil Company, went to San Antonio 
in 1916. In the boom days of the famous 
Spindle Top he had been a highly successful doc- 


[’ we could compile a roster of the failures in 





Introducing Dr. F. L. Thomson 






Probably no other field of human endeavor presents the 
spectacle of swift success that has come to be associated 
with the fortune-makers in the petroleum world 





D®. F. L. THOMSON was an outstanding figure 
in the medical world before he became one of 
the ablest financiers in the petroleum indystry. He 
was born at Mitchell, Ontario, Canada; educated 
at McGill University, Montreal, class of ’96, later 
spending three years in Europe, where he took post- 
graduate. work, specializing in nervous diseases, in 
Vienna, Berlin, London and Edinburgh 


tor at Sour Lake, Texas; and as his first flyer in 
oil organized with a few friends the original Gray- 
burg Oil Company, a whale of a success while it 
lasted. Then came three years in Europe, tak- 
ing post-graduate work in nervous diseases at 
the leading universities of Vienna, Berlin, Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, and the certainty of a suc- 
cessful medical career had he continued as a 
practitioner. Locating in San Antonio, Dr. 
Thomson became interested in the Somerset 
field and drilled a number of wells on his own 
account. In 1918 he organized his second Gray- 
burg Oil Company with a capital of $1,000,000 
and with sixteen producing wells. Though the 
Somerset oil field is the largest shallow field in 
the world and the greatest asset the city of San 
Antonio has, Dr. Thomson had difficulty in 
underwriting his company, yet today it has a 
capital of $3,000,000 with assets of more than 
$5,000,000, and a daily production of several 


thousand barrels in the Somerset and Luling 
fields; and is by all Odds the most successful of 
the younger Texas companies. With seven 
hundred stockholders, a fleet of tank cars, its own 


pipe lines, cracking plant, refinery, storage farms 


and filling stations, the Grayburg Oil Company 
is a complete unit or cycle in the production, 
refining, and distribution of petroleum and 
petroleum by-products, doing an annual busi- 
ness of approximately $2,500,000. 

When we consider that the assets of this 
company have been actually created from the 
increased values of the company’s holdings and 
production, and that its earnings and unmined 
reserves will enable it to expand to several times 
its present size within the next two or three years, 
the successful future of Grayburg is definitely 
assured. 

At the present time the Grayburg Oil Company 
has 230 producing wells in the Somerset field 
near San Antonio. This field is conspicuous 
by reason of the absence of “‘dry-holes,”’ and the 
further more valid reason that the life of the wells 
is interminable as far as any of the local pioneers 
can remember. There are wells in the field that 
have been on the pump for twenty years and are 
still good for their daily accustomed production; 
and the Grayburg Company has hundreds of 
acres of the choicest proven acreage in the Som- 
erset field—enough to drill a hundred wells a 
year and have plenty left. In addition to this, 
the company has recently completed six wells 
in the Luling field with a production of several 
thousand barrels daily, one well being the largest 
producer in the field. To take care of the Luling 
production, two fifty-five-thousand-barrel storage 
tanks and pipe lines from the field have just 
been completed, which will enable the Grayburg 
to transport its oil to its San Antonio refinery. 
Dr. Thomson has several thousand acres in the 
Luling field, some of it being owned by the Gray- 
burg and some individually; and should that 
field prove to be a second Mexia, where Dr. 
Thomson brought in two wells which sold for 
$1,500,000 cash, the Grayburg will be the second 
largest company in a field which has already been 
recognized by the Humble Oil & Refining Com- 
pany, the Magnolia Petroleum Company (both 
Standard subsidiaries), and nearly all the other 
big companies. ~ 

Dr. Thomson is sentimental by nature. He 
loves books, art, flowers, music, and his fellow- 
man. He is one of the most liberal contributors 
in San Antonio to charity, to the Y. M. C. A., to 
the Rotary Club Students’ Loan Fund, and to 
every other worthy cause; but in his business he 
is as cold-blooded and accurate as they make 
them. 

To begin with, his is the scientific mind— 
probably the reason he gravitated to the oil 
business. He can grasp a scientific problem in 
a second; and in his replies to a given proposition 
there is an element of finality. There is much of 
the absolute and genuine about him—nothing of 
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the “manana,”’—the great and universal alibi 
employed by the indifferent and indecisive busi- 
ness man who hasn’t the courage to say “‘No.” 
He has a trained mind that functions with ball- 
bearing accuracy; and in everything he does 
there is a touch of completeness. When he 
leaves his desk in the late hours of the evening 
the day is done—and all is well. He lives each 
day as if it were the last. 

As some of his other ambitions have already 
been achieved, Dr. Thomson’s heart is now in 
the success of the Grayburg. He wants to make 
it one of the great independent oil companies of 
the country—a complete organization in itself, 
of which his stockholders, his home city and 
state will be proud. Up to now it has been 
largely a one-man company, but Dr. Thomson 
has surrounded himself with a group of assistants 
capable of carrying out his policies. Organically, 
the company is as perfect as it could be made. 
It forms the nucleus of one of the greatest oil 
units among the independent group. Just a 
few years ago the Grayburg Oil Company was 
largely a matter of expectation. One man took 


the bull by the horns and gave to his homeScity 
its greatest asset. 


HE instinct for creative art is one of the 
primary attributes of mankind, and so 
the remote origin of modern jewelry is 
lost in the nebulous mists of antiquity. For all 
that the patient researches of learned scientists 
can tell us to the contrary, the custom of wearing 
some form of personal ornament is as old as 
humanity itself. 

Always among the remains of early races, 
however ancient, have been found curious 
devices showing that from the very first a love 
of personal ornament has had its place in human 
nature. Though often these relics of another 
age appear uncouth according to modern, ideas 
of beauty, doubtless they appeared beautiful 
in the eyes of their designers. 

Down through the slow procession of the ages, 
since that far distant time when Man first 
walked upon the earth in the image of his Creator, 
the progress of human culture has been marked 
no less visibly by the development of personal 
ornaments and the growth of graphic art than 
by the gradual improvement in weapons of 
warfare and tools of husbandry. Thus the ex- 
quisite jewelry of Egypt, Etruria and Greece— 
brought to light after being hidden for thousands 
of years in ancient tombs—so fine as almost to 
appear miraculous, was but the logical outcome 
of previous centuries of development 

Excavations in the valley of the Euphrates 
have revealed evidences of a civilization that 
flourished fifty centuries before the Christian 
Era began—a civilization whose expert crafts- 
men produced gold and silver jewelry of graceful 
designs that would be accounted beautiful even 
by the exacting artistic standards of today. 

And long ages before the remote ancestors of 
any of the races that inhabit the world today 
had come to dwell upon the earth, prehistoric 
savage tribes had developed distinctive forms of 
personal ornaments. Indeed, there is no record 


of any people so rude as not to have employed 
some kind of ornament. 

While the love for jewelry is very deeply rooted 
in human nature, it is difficult to decide whether 
it is its ornamental side or its symbolic character 
which has usually made the more direct appeal 
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HE F. L. THOMSON HOME at 302 West Mulberry Street, San Antonio, a combination of classic 


architectural beauty and refined comforts. One of Dr. Thomson’s personal hobbies is an elaborately- 


equipped gymnasium, where he daily goes through a rigid work-out. 


Another is the cultivation of his 


flower garden, flowers being his only “weakness” 








The Romance of Jewelry 


By MAITLAND LeROY OSBORNE 


In modern times jewelry has usually been worn 
for its beauty as an ornament alone—except such 
things as medals and orders, civic chains and 
Masonic and ecclesiastical jewels. In olden 
times, however, a very large proportion of per- 
sonal ornaments had also an element of meaning. 
Sometimes they were charms to ward off ill- 
luck, or amulets endowed with magic powers. 
Often they were insignia of rank, or had a reli- 
gious significance. But whether they were to 
be worn simply as ornaments, or were supposed 
to be possessed of mystic powers, some of the 
best decorative art in almost every age has been 
lavished on them. Often, indeed, when house- 
hold furniture and other things that we now 
deem necessities of existence had sunk to a low 
standard, jewelry and metal work were still of 
an exquisite character. 


THE FIRST WORKERS IN GOLD 


The tombs of the ancient Egyptians have 
yielded wonderful stores of treasures more beau- 
tiful and more suitable for present-day use than 
seems possible when we consider that they were 
made thousands of years ago. It is a most 
extraordinary fact that among them are found 
examples of gold work which not only could not 
be surpassed at the present day, but have rarely 
been equalled even in periods in the world’s 
history when goldsmith’s work was the craft in 
which the leading artistic minds found expression. 

The jewelry of Egypt possesses another in- 
terest besides its beauty of workmanship, in 
that the ornamental designs always had a mean- 
ing. The most usual forms were the beetle, or 
scarab (the emblem of the resurrection of the 
dead), and human-headed hawks, representing 
the union of body, soul and spirit, and the 
heart. 

Color and symbolism were the leading motives 
in the minds of the Egyptian workers, and to 
express them they called most of the processes 
now used to their aid—except enamel on metal, 
which does not appear to have been employed 
till quite late in their history, though they used 
cells similar to those employed in cloisonné 
enamel, filling them with colored cement or 












stones. They carried the art of inlaying pieces 
of glass and stone to such a pitch of perfection 
that none but the very cleverest modern artisans 
could hope to equal the workmanship of many 
of these pieces. 


THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE 


Among goldsmiths and jewelers the ancient 
Greeks are universally acknowledged as holding 
front rank, possessing as they did a wonderful 
mastery over that material. Their most elabo- 
rate pieces did not seem overcrowded with de- 
sign—their most simple convey the impression 
that simplicity was the end desired—and within 
the limits of capability of the material and the 
purpose for which the ornament was intended 
they accomplished all that was possible in the 
way of translating beauty into gold. The very 
early Greek jewelry found at Mycene was 
mostly worked in repoussé, or stamped on very 
thin gold sheets. 

Among the other processes employed by them 
later were engraving, gem-cutting, and above 
all delicate filigree work which has never reached 
the same degree of perfection of workmanship 
and design as in their hands 


THE ETRUSCAN CRAFTSMEN 


The Etruscans inhabited a state of Central 
Italy, which was often at war with Rome, with 
varying success, till it was finally conquered 
and its power merged in Rome in B. C. 282. The 
Etruscans were noted for their gold work, and 
particularly for the marvelous delicacy of their 
gtanular work, the secret of which, like that of 
tempering copper, has been lost to the world 
Delicate patterns were delineated by means of 
microscopic grains of gold, arranged and soldered, 
one by one, with the utmost perfection and very 
strongly, in a manner that the most skilful gold- 
smiths of recent times—such as the renowned 
Castellani of Rome and Giuliano of London— 
have found impossible to duplicate. The Etrus- 
cans knew also the art of vitreous enameling 
upon metal—an art which curiously enough was 
not practised by the ancient Egyptians, master 
workers though they were in glass. The general 
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character of Etruscan jewelry closely resembles 
that of the Greeks, though that of the earliest 
period, discovered in the most ancient tombs, 
bears traces of acquaintance with Egyptian art: 


WHEN THE ROMANS WERE THE CONQUERORS 
OF THE WORLD 


Roman jewelry was most clearly the outgrowth 
of Etruscan and Greek styles. First one and 
then the other of these races yielded to the might 
of Roman arms. The conquerors were always 
ready to take advantage of any gift possessed 
by those whom they subdued, and their gold 
work shows its origin very plainly. The earlier 
Roman jewelry was derived from the Etruscan, 
though considerably altered in course of time, 
and later Greek artists and workmen were 
brought to Rome, where they carried on their 
crafts and instructed Roman workmen in gem= 
cutting and the other branches of jewelry making» 
in which they excelled. 

Like the Athenians, the Romans always de- 
sired some new thing, and when the victories of 
Pompey were the means of introducing the fash- 
ion of splendid carved gems, it was followed with 
an enthusiasm amounting almost to madness. 
The love of gorgeousness is frequently mentioned 
in Roman history. Servilia, the mother of 
Brutus, received as a gift from Julius Cesar a 
pearl valued at the equivalent of $200,000 in the 
money of today. Cleopatra’s ear-rings alone 
were valued at $645,000. Lollia Pauliana, wife 
of the Emperor Caligula, adorned herself for a 
feast with emeralds and pearls worth nearly 
$1,400,000. 

The poet Corippus thus describes the costume 
of Justinus-II: ‘‘A purple robe, flowing from the 
shoulders, drapes the person of Cesar. It is 
fastened by a fibula (brooch), the chains of which 
are glittering with precious stones, a trophy of 
his victory over the Goths.” 

The tastes of the richer classes of Romans were 
satisfied with emeralds, sapphires, and other 
gems. The lower orders supplied it by means of 
amber, amethysts, and other cheap stones, and 
especially by beautifully tinted glass. ‘The 
glass gems of the populace,” as Pliny calls these 
last, may have been held in contempt by those 
who had the real thing, but they were very 
beautiful all the same. 

Coronets and crowns of gold and gems were 
much favored. Necklaces were generally of 
pearls or beads, with cameos or coins inter- 
spersed. Rings were of great importance and 
magnificence. Under Tiberius they were the 
sign of rank. Those who wore them were legally 
supposed to be descended from three generations 
of free men. But this rule could not be main- 
tained, and it was relaxed till it stood that only 
freeborn Romans might wear gold rings. Even 
in this form it was not carried out stringently— 
and those who wished to evade it had their iron 
and silver rings coated with gold. 


JEWELRY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


During the Middle Ages (the period of time 
between A. D. 476 and 1494) the remains of 
classic art, the fresh inspiration of Christianity, 
and the new influences spread over Europe by 
the Teutonic invaders, were all at work. The 
Byzantine and Teutonic combined to form the 
later medieval style, which paved the way for 
the glorious jewelry of the Renaissance. 

The taste for jewelry in the Middle Ages 
increased as the years went by, culminating at 
the Burgundian, where luxury in this par- 
ticular reached an enormous height. King John 
of France vainly endeavored to check extrava- 
gance by an edict forbidding the making of 
jewelry worth more than one mark. 


BYZANTINE JEWELRY 
The Byzantine Empire lasted from’ the fourth 
century till the city was captured by the Turks 
in 1453. From the fifth to the eleventh century 
it led all Europe in the arts of civilization. But 


in art, from the twelfth century onward, the 
universal adherence to a rigid convention killed 
any real growth. This latter type of design 
(which has endured till now in the art of the 
Greek church) is what is generally thought of as 
Byzantine art, because many more things which 
date from this time have survived than have 
come down to us from the Golden Age. 

In jewelry, as in other forms of art in the early 
part of this period, the classical feeling was strug- 
gling against the inrush of Oriental influence 
—but, with the ever-increasing trade with the 
East came the knowledge of the magnificence of 
Oriental decoration. The greater ease with 
which precious stones could be procured caused 
them to be used in far greater proportion, and 
splendor of color became the keynote rather than 
the delicate severity which was the leading spirit 
of the best Greek work. 

The principal interest in Byzantine jewelry 
lies not so much in its perfection of workmanship, 
nor in its beauty, but in the visible evidences of 
the influences which united to form a style which 
has held its place for nearly a thousand years 
as the official art of one of the great churches of 
Christendom. 


THE JEWELRY OF THE RENAISSANCE 


With the middle of the fifteenth century the 
Renaissance began in Italy, and thence the new 
wave of thoughts and impulses spread over 
Europe. New fashions were introduced in al- 
most everything, some founded on Greek and 
Roman art, and others on a return to nature. 

In jewelry this tendency was strongly mani- 
fested. While gorgeousness and rich color 
expressed on the somewhat grotesque animal 
forms and. traditional floral ornaments of the 
Gothic style had been the end to which the 
craftsmanship of the later Middle Ages. tended; 
real life and the beauty of animate things. were 
the mainsprings which moved the jewelers of the 
Renaissance. The delight in color was still over 
all, and the exquisite workmanship remained, 
even refined and improved. There was, too, an 
immense diversity in design. 


ORIENTAL JEWELRY 


There is a wonderful effect of richness in color 
and design observable in the jewelry of India, 
both of ancient and modern make; and among 
the Indian goldsmiths, whose craft is handed 
down from father to son for generations, are 
found many master workmeneventoday. There 
is a freedom and profusion that is lacking in 
almost all European jewelry—except such as 
shows a strong Oriental influence. There is a 
general appearance that gold and gems are care- 
lessly and lavishly used. But when examined 
carefully, it becomes apparent that much of this 
display is obtained by the exercise of the utmost 
skill in making a very little metal go a long way, 
and that the stones used in such profusion are 
often, according to European notions, flawed 
and faulty. 

The Chinese have always been very restrained 
in their use of jewelry, and comparatively little 
gold and gem work is worn by them purely for 
the sake of ornament. The Chinese taste lies 
rather in the direction of small works of art, 
such as carved ivory or jade, and lacquer work. 
Their gold jewelry is often of a somewhat heavy 
and simple character, as owing to there being no 
gold coins im the Chinese currency, this is a 
convenient way of keeping riches in a portable 
form. 

In some cases, however, the Chinese craftsman 
shows the utmost skill in producing the compli- 
cated and characteristic decorations. The cap 
ornaments worn by all classes are beautifully 
wrought—those of the mandarins being of gold 
and pearls. Strings of pearls are also highly 
prized by the Chinese. But the most character- 
istic form of Chinese ornaments is the inlaid 
feather work. Into cells made as if for cloisonné 


enamel are delicately fitted bits of kingfisher 





feathers. The colors are various shades of blue, 
green, and mauve, blending and toning one into 
the other in the most marvelous way. 

The Japanese jewelers exhibit not only the 
most exquisite taste in the choice of materials, 
and the utmost restraint in the use of color con-_ 
trasts, but display a very distinctive manner of 
metal workihg. Most of the beautiful effects 
of Japanese jewelry are gained by intricacies of 
surface and treatment, rather than by any dis- 
play of glitter or rich gems. The metals used 
are often alloys of little intrinsic value, but of 
great artistic beauty, and the general effect of a 
collection of Japanese ornaments is more that of 
exquisite bric-a-brac than what Europeans would 
call jewelry. 


PROVINCIAL OR PEASANT JEWELRY 


It is a peculiar thing that the jewelry of a 
particular district should have crystallized into a 
certain style at some particular period of time 
and continued to be made in that way ever since 
—but this is largely true of what is variously 
called the national, provincial, or peasant jew- 
elry of the older European nations. The peasant 
jewelry of the South of France still shows the 
painted enamel of the seventh century, and has 
also retained a general resemblance to the designs 
of that time, while a great deal of that character- 
istic of the Austrian peasants is almost exactly 
similar to that of the Byzantine style. Russian 
peasant jewelry bears a strong family resemblance 
to Adriatic or Venetian enamels. England 
apparently has no characteristic form of orna- 
ment, but the Scotch have their Luckenbooth and 
other brooches. 

In Normandy but little characteristic work is 
seen, but the Breton peasants still wear their 
national jewelry in the country districts and so 
do the Norwegians, while in Holland it is still 
largely worn, not only by the peasant class, but 
by those of a superior station in life. 

Norman French peasant jewelry, composed. of 
filigree set with small jewels, is much admired. 
The design of the filigree is generally based on a 
floral pattern, and the crystals are set in clusters 
or groups on the top of a high setting. The 
metal work is of gold, silver-gilt, or plain silver. 

Flemish and Belgian ornaments have a general 
resemblance to Norman workmanship. They 
are mostly of filigree and composed of gold or 
silver wire, with flower ornaments cut out of sheet 
silver and mounted in relief over the surface of 
the filigree work. They are often set with a 
small rose diamond in a close setting. Leaflike 
ornaments with a small diamond insert are a 
characteristic feature. 

Italy boasts the greatest variety of peasant 
jewelry. There is a certain likeness to French 
and Flemish work in the open-work set with 
garnets of pastes which comes from Avellino, 
and particularly interesting is the seed-pearl 
work from Possuoli. The tiny beads, strung on 
hair or wire, are coiled and arranged in attrac- 
tive patterns. Pastes and colored stones of 
various kinds are used to give relief of color, and 
the result is very uncommon and pleasing. 

One of the most interesting survivals is to be 
found in what is known as Adriatic jewelry, the 
result of the traditions handed down by the de- 
scendants of the Venetian jewelers and engravers 
of the period of the Renaissance. 

In the eighteenth century particularly charm- 
ing ornaments consisting of painted enamels or 
placques linked together with delicately worked 
chains, were worn by the peasants of Brescia. 
This part of Italy appears to inspire its inhabi- 
tants with a genius for the jeweler’s craft. 

The bridal crowns of Scandinavia are often 
splendid examples of the rich effects to be ob- 
tained by simple means. These ornaments are 
kept in the family and handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, only being used when a 
daughter or a son is married. As these northern 
people seldom have much money to spare for 
personal ornaments, most of the charm of Scan- 
Continued on page 188 
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My Birthday with Harding in Alaska 


Seward, July 18, 1923 
My Dear Anna: 

When I awoke July 18 in Seward, one of the 
most charming spots in Alaska, I wondered how 
I was to celebrate my fifty-sixth birthday. As I 
was shaving I thought of you in the dear old 
Attic, and as I looked at myself in the glass I 
thought of mother, and the 18th day of July, 
1867, in little old La Porte, lowa—and that 
sainted mother with her first-born—and won- 
dered if I had fulfilled her dreams of ason. On 
that same day, 1867, Secretary Seward left a 
luncheon table in Washington to negotiate for 
the birth of Alaska into the Union which Lincoln 
had saved. 

Shaving very carefully to bring out all the 
bloom of fifty-six on this eventful day, I thought 
of the compensations of growing old. The law 
must prevail as Emerson has pictured. The first 
thought was that I should have had so long and 
happy married life—and how much more I know 
now than I did even at fifty. There is a little less 
vigor, but health is with me and you were spared, 
so we can go on looking toward our Golden Anni- 
versary with high hopes. While our only child 
is not with us, we have nephews, nieces, the 
young friends we have helped, and the boys and 
girls in the office who have, from the days of the 
Grand Rapids Journal and the Ashland Press and 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE, been a part of our family 
circle. 

I put on the new gray tie which you bought in 
Boston, which contains gold spots, emblematic of 
Alaska. Then I put on the gold nugget scarf 
pin, given me by Charles Orlando the jeweler 
here, who lived in Roxbury on Cliff Street where 
we once lived. The old gray suit was put aside 
for repair—the seat of empire gave way and the 
ship tailor is at work. The blue coat and white 
trousers and an admiral’s cap same as worn by 
the Secretary of Navy was put on my head. 

At breakfast the newspaper boys were gener- 
ous in congratulations and wanted me to go 
fishing. Just then the President called to Rich- 
ard Oulahan of the New York Times and myself 
to take a walk about the beautiful mountain- 

.locked harbor town named for the man who 
secured Alaska for Uncle Sam. The President 
bet us a can of tobacco we would find a “mani- 
cure parlor’’ as there were many “Beauty Shogs”’ 
in Fairbanks (named for our friend the late 
Charles E. Fairbanks.) We inquired at the 
barber shop. The answer was— 

“No such thing here.” The president laughed, 
and went into the nearest tobacco store and 
brought Oulahan’s favorite brand, the “Blue 
Boar.” He went back of the counter and found 
our old “Spearhead” and Knute Nelson’s favorite 
brand, “The Old Master,” created by William 
Boice Thompson, the renowned Roosevelt cham- 
pion. On down Main Street we walked with 
Dick Jervis of the secret service in the offing. In 
jovial way President Harding greeted everyone 
and stopped to shake hands with many who did 
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not recognize him. He was especially interested 
in the rugged children. They discovered who he 
was and cheered lustily. As we walked, the 
people arose and doffed hats—the company of 
marines in gay colors chanced to be drilling on 
Main Street and they stopped and presented 
arms. 

Every child had attention. A little girl in 
blue jean overall knickers and her brother were 
on the porch of a little cottage. As usual he 
asked the names. 

“Constance,” replied the little girl, “and that’s 
my brother Gerald.” 

“Pretty names,” said the President. 

We had not gone far when another brother 
came running up. (He had been busy organizing 
a baseball nine.) He was nine—and “I am her 
big brother.” 

The little stucco houses impressed the Presi- 
dent very much. The little log cabins with 
flower gardens nestling at the foot of the great 
mountains he called “love nests.” We walked 
down the board walk from the pier to the depot. 
The men erecting a tank saluted. Passed a 
Moose lodge and there met the smiling waitress 
of the train whom President Harding recalled as 
“Girl of Smiles.” On down Main Street again 
he met a little boy of five, with a pencil back of 
his ear, playing “keeping store.” The President 
gave him the pencil with which he had been 
working on his speech that morning. The little 
boy, all unconscious, began scrawling a receipt, 
and the little Yankee received his pay for his 
bouquet of fireweed from the Presidential purse. 

The President looked into every store window. 
He saw some salted King Salmon and Red 
Salmon. He inquired of us: 

“Which is the higher price?” 

“The King,’” said the United States Marshall. 

“Seems to me I remember it is the Red.” 

Into the store we passed to settle the dispute. 
The Red sold for a higher price and the President 
was right. 

We could hardly get him by a hardware store. 

“You know it has a fascination for me and 
here are the tools of the builder. My father had 
a hardware store once and I clerked for some 
time, and I love a hammer and saw.” 

As we strolled under a lawyer’s “shingle” he 
smilingly remarked: 

“You know I studied law once and wrote life 
insurance on the side. The $110 fee for insur- 
ance ruined my legal career. Then I wanted 
to go into business—and became a newspaper 
man.” 

It was like a Rotary Club the way he stopped 
in every store from barber shop to banker— 
not forgetting the laundry and newspaper office, 
where he made practical use of the gold imposing 
rule, emblem of his craft, presented to him in 
Fairbanks. 

Every merchant was on the job, and Mine 
Host at the hotel wanted him to see the 
great Moosehead mountain sheep and other tro- 


phies of the chase. The President looked at 
pictures on the wall of celebrities taken fron 
magazines, and the painting of Mt. McKinley. 

“You know Pershing is a better looking man 
than that picture would indicate,” he remarked. 

It was like a meeting of the Cabinet. The 
ladies had gone out early shopping with their 
husbands, and some became experts on furs— 
otter and mink—and fossilized ivory totem 
poles, etc. 

The hotel host was smiling with welcomes 
when the President registered and the little sil- 
vered-haired wife in gingham was called to greet 
the distinguished guest. 

It was the children playing about that inter- 
ested him most. Unafraid, they would come to 
him to shake hands and he always asked their 
names. 

“Beulah,” replied one little lass. 

That awakened memories of the cousin he 
plans to visit in Los Angeles. 

The meeting at Fairbanks seemed to interest 
him most. Under the scorching sun, ninety- 
four in the shade, was held a glorified town 
meeting. A vote was called for by Mayor Mar- 
quam. The humor of it all—no president was 
ever closer to people than Warren Harding that 
day. The responses by Secretaries Work, 
Hoover, Wallace and Speaker Gillett were espe- 
cially happy. Here he received the collar for 
“Laddie Boy”—studded with nuggets, and 
greeted the children lined up in front like little 
“regulars.” Here was the baseball park where 
they start a game at 11 P.m. and play in the rich, 
uncanny yellow glow of a twilight that greets 
the dawn—the sun only circles about a bit. 

The President is at work on his Seattle speech 
—the opening is inspired by the scene in the 
figure 8 loop between Seward and Anchorage— 
over and under where fifteen water falls plunging 
their blossoms of spray like confetti in carnival 
spirit mingled with glaciers into the great 
beauty spot. Talked of this as we walked 
among the high weeds. 

The granddaughter of Dr. John McFarlan 
drove the President’s motor at Anchorage. She 
is in government service. He remembered the 
daughter’s mother whom he had not met since he 
was eight. Dr. McFarlan brought the Presi- 
dent’s mother as well as him into the world and 
lived to help lay her away. 

As we passed we heard the sound of an anvil 
‘n a real blacksmith shop. 

There was no knockers’ chorus—garages are 
now supplanting the village blacksmith of which 
Longfellow sang. 

“Seems to remind me of the cooper shop at 
Caledonia,” he remarked, in a reminiscent way, 
pausing as he passed. 

Another young lady born at “Blooming 
Grove,” the President’s birthplace in Ohio, 
greeted him in Alaska. Everyone in Alaska 
measures influence by those they knew in the 
States. 
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My straw hat was the joke of interior Alaska, 
—but I persisted in carrying it on “furthest 
north.” There we found show windows filled 
with straw hats—but still my fellow-travelers 
continued to “knock,” and the straw hat was 
sacrificed in a bon-fire that was within the glow 
of the Arctic Circle. 

Walking toward the pier a man with a mus- 
tache and goatee passed toward his fish sloop. 
It was S. Lumboldt. He stopped and recited a 
poem about Seward to the President, who said 
he would make allusion to it in his Seattle speech. 
Lumboldt furnished the ship halibut and took 
the President into his modest freezer to show him 
“what was left.” 

“T came to America when I was thirty and 
am an American citizen. I love Alaska. It is 
better climate than Stockholm or Christiana 
and has all the charm of my native land.” He 
spoke with an accent but repeated his lines with 
the real fervor of a poet-author. Many of the 
old prospectors became poets and artists—and 
alas! many became insane. It comes through 
the long months of solitary work when they talk 
to themselves—always lured on and on with 
hope of a “stake.” 

Altogether it has been a wonderful birthday. 
Mrs. Harding is recovering from the strenuous 
days of the trip to the interior. A boat is sailing 
from here today and I hope this will find you 
well. Postmarked, July 18 in far-off Alaska, it 
will be a souvenir of the day. Mrs. Harding 
sends love, She is a gracious hostess to all. It 
has all been like a dream and the climax of the 
trip was the long walk and talk with President 
Harding, amid the charms of the new “Harding 
Gateway,’”’ marked by two great sentinel moun- 
tains that mark the entrance to Seward Harbor, 
open all the year around—named in honor of the 
man who secured and created the new Alaska 
for the America of our beloved U.S. A. We will 
be back on schedule. 

Regards to all. 


Your affectionate husband, 
. [Ses 


Calvin Coolidge— Man of Fate 
and Faith 


where she taught in a deaf and dumb school and 
conducted his first most important campaign in 
silence—and won. 

There is only a few months intervening before 
the time when the delegates from the various 
states will name the nominee for the Republican 
ticket in the campaign of 1924. One individual 
who apparently seems not to be worrying about 
the results, is Calvin Coolidge. Responsibility 
often makes the man, but if there is one man 
whom his friends will agree is prepared for every 
opportunity that opens to him, his name is 
Calvin Coolidge, President of the United 
States. 


Continued from page 153 


Memories of Harding 
Continued from page 160 


He passed on to the calm serenity of the Great 
Beyond as he had lived—quietly and peacefully. 
The world was dazed with the news. “From the 
blossom of health to the paleness of death,’”’ came 
those favorite lines of Lincoln. At first the 
people would not believe the news. Telegraph 
and radio flash that night seemed loathe to carry 









Construction Day by Day 


So great and so constant is the growth 
of demand for telephone service that the 
Bell System invests throughout the coun- 
try an average of three-quarters of a 
million dollars every working day for 
new telephone plant. 


New aerial lines are always under 
construction or extension, new subways 
are being dug and cables laid, larger 
building accommodations are under way, 
more switchboards are. in process of 
building or installation, and added facili- 
ties of every description being mustered 
into service to care for the half million 
or more new subscribers linked to the Sys- 
tem every year. 


This nation-wide construction, this large 
expenditure of funds, could not be carried 
out efficiently or economically by unre- 
lated, independent telephone organiza- 
tions acting without co-operation in 
different sections of the country. Neither 





could it be carried out efficiently or eco- 
nomically by any one organization dic- 
tating from one place the activities of all. 
In the Bell System all the associated 
companies share common manufacturing 
and purchasing facilities which save mil- 
lions of dollars annually. They share 
scientific discoveries and inventions, engi- 
neering achievements, and operating bene- 
fits which save further millions. But the 
management of service in each given 
territory is in the hands of the company 
which serves that territory and which 
knows its needs and conditions. 


By thus combining the advantages of 
union and co-operation with the advan- 
tages of local initiative and responsibility, 
the Bell System has provided the nation 
with the only type of organization which 
could spend with efficiency and economy, 
the millions of dollars being invested in 
telephone service. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ‘ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 





the news. A wave of grief o’erspread the world, 
for his was a life so close akin to humanity. 
Across the continent the moving bier passed 
through the pathway of sorrowing people. On 
each side of the track, far out in the fields, the 
people stood in silence, with heads bared and 
eyes of sorrow as they looked upon the funeral 
cortege speeding on three thousand miles across. 
the continent. The soul of the Nation was re- 
vealed in the eyes of millions of people gathered 
at all times of the day or night, eager to honor 
the memory of the beloved President. It was a 
renewed, living pledge of faith in the republic. 
At Washington the remains passed down an 
avenue lined with thousands who had witnessed 
his inauguration. Now in the sable night all 
was hushed, except for the hoofs of the cavalry 
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horses clattering upon the pavements. This 
was the same avenue all aglow with the carnival 
spirit less than ten months before. 

At the White House he rested that night, and 
then on again to the Capitol for the last time, 
where the services in the Rotunda were as simple 
as his own life. His last message was read, the 
good-bye was said with heavy hearts to the one 
lying peacefully in the casket draped with the 
flag he had honored, amid mountains of flowers. 

The home folks at Marion welcomed back their 
noted son in the simple way he would have 
wished. At three o’clock, all the world and all 
the nations of the world bared their heads at the 
same moment in silent prayer, while all that was 
mortal of Warren G. Harding was laid to rest in 
the scenes of manhood and boyhood triumphs. 
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devoted loyalty, it was Albert Lasker. Charles M. Farley, his 
successor, has reason to be proud of the record he made. 
Americans are finding, after all, that Americans should travel 
on American boats, as the English travel on English boats, and 
the French on French boats. It is becoming proper again to 
patronize American institutions. 


GOLF 

On Fascinating 
Massachusetts 
Course, at 


The NICHEWAUG 


N THE beautiful highlands of Central 
Massachusetts. Nine holes over high 
rolling grounds. 


* * * * 


HE autumn days preceding the opening of Congress seem 

to be putting everybody in a good humor. Senator 
Copeland establishes his headquarters in Washington Octo- 
ber Ist and is going to stay there on the job. Many other 
Senators are following suit. The sixty-eighth Congress promises 
well. 

There is a dearth in the market now for good stories for 
Congress. They are searching Punch, Life, Judge and the 
vaudeville stage for jokes in which to work up a new point. 
What Congress needs is a good story-teller to leaven the sense 
of humor. There is a longing for Adam Bede and Tom Mar- 





Motoring guests can come over State roads 
from Boston, New York and the West. 


Miles of sequestered roads and paths for the 
horse-back rider. 


Tennis. Croquet. Bowling on the green. 
Dancing. Special music and entertainments. 


shall with their roguery to relieve the monotonic proceedings. 


* * * * 


HERE seems to be a new understanding about the Interior, 

Agricultural and Commerce Departments in reference to 
After Secretary Work made his trip, he has a clear 
Secretary Wallace under- 
stands more about farming in Alaska than anyone in the coun- 
try. The fishery situation has been grappled with a firm hand 
who found his previous judgments 


Alaska. 
understanding of what is needed. 


by Secretary Hoover, 
verified in the situation. 
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her moorings here was the old flagship of Com- 
mander Perry, the Niagara, with twenty-four 
guns, the last that echoed warfare on the Great 
Lakes, gayly decorated with the colors of Peace. 
When Commodore Perry sent that message, 
“We have met the enemy and they are ours,”’ it 
was an expression of confidence and courage, and 
the enemies truly became ours and we became 
theirs—for since that time the four-thousand- 
mile boundary line between Canada and the 
United States has not known a gun or a fortress. 
Canada became ours and we became Canada’s 
from that time, an inspiring example for inter- 
national relationships of today. 

On that old ship with its crude gun carriages 
and rough iron handles which worked death and 
destruction, I stood on the spot where Com- 
mander Perry uttered those words, and felt the 


FRECKLES 


Don’t Hide Them With a Veil; Remove Them 
With Othine—Double Strength 


This preparation for the treatment of freckles is 
usually so successful in removing freckles and giving 
a clear, beautiful complexion, that it is sold under 
guarantee to refund the money if it fails. 

Don’t hide your freckles under a veil; get an 
ounce of Othine and remove them. Even the first 
few applications should show a wonderful improve- 
ment, some of the lighter freckles vanishing entirely. 

Be sure to ask the druggist for the double-strength 
Othine; it is this that is sold on the money-back 
guarantee. 





Fine, comfortable, modern hotel. 
Excellent food and service. Easily accessible. 
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thrill of the occasion. On the bow of the vessel 
were entwined oak leaves and acorns, emblem- 
atic of the sturdy, rugged strength of the sailor 
lads aboard that ship. It is now a veritable 
floating museum, returned to port at Erie and 
served as an inspiration for the Erie lad, Captain 
Gridley, who fired the guns for Dewey at Manila. 
Gridley is buried not far away in his native city 
that has ever respected the high traditions and 
ideals of the United States Navy. 

The Moose Memorial at night was an event 
never to be forgotten. A great electric heart 
was displayed. As the red rim of that heart 
flashed out, the name of the departed was called 
three times. While there was no answer the 
red light appeared. When completed the lights 
encircled the heart and suffused the whole scene 
with the radiant glow of friendships that remain 
unbroken even in the passing through of shadows 
and to the Great Beyond. 
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New York. 
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THE HOME-COMING 


HOME from the long, long journey 
Home to his loved and best, 
Home from the years of triumph, 
Home to the earth’s fond breast. 
After the crowd’s loud clamor, 
After the deafening cheers, 
Home to the soul’s calm cloister 
To dwell through the endless years. 


After the stress and trial, 

Healing the strife-torn lands, 
Tranquilly lies he sleeping, 

Stilled are the task-worn hands. 
After the valiant counsel, 

Bidding the wars to cease, 
His is the holy slumber 

Wrapped in a dream of peace. 


After a world ovation, 

Back to his old home town, 
Back to his own true kindred, 
Owning a martyr’s crown. 

After the well-done duty, 
Back to the soft, green sod, 

Wearing a smile of beauty 
Born of the grace of God. 


NIxoN WATERMAN. 


Read by the author at the Canton (Massachusetts) 
Memorial exercises. 


A SONG OF PEACE FOR THE CHILDREN 
OF THE WORLD 


WE all know the very great influence of the 
one international language—music—how 
we are moved by the songs we love, and how our 
better nature is tuned up to a higher pitch by the 
noble compositions of the great composers. 

The plan for a “Song of Peace’”’ for the world’s 
children is founded on the belief that such a 
song, uniform in music and wording if possible, 
and sung regularly by the children in every 
nation on earth, would have in time a very pro- 
found influence upon these young people from 
whom in a few years will come the world’s leaders 
in all walks of life: its business men, its thinkers, 
its idealists. 

The idea has been promulgated in many coun- 
tries, and the responses are so favorable that the 
plan has taken definite shape. 

The committee in charge hopes to arouse the 
active sympathy and support of men and women 
of vision everywhere, to the end that a suitable 
song will be produced and that it will be set to 
music with lasting qualities. We seek qualities 
of tone and of meter which will arouse a love of 
the good and) beautiful and of peace, as our 
great national airs arouse a feeling of patriotism. 
We hope for a song of peace for the world, which 
will compare in its ennobling qualities with the 
patriotic songs of the nations. 

Warm letters of approval of the idea have been 
received from Baron Y. Sakatani, chairman of 
the International Service Bureau, Tokyo, who 
suggests some well-known tune in order to secure 
popularity. 

Julia Wade Abbot, specialist in Kindergarten 
Education, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, is very much interested. ‘There is no 
question of the value of such a song if it can be 
written,” she says. 

Mr. Linly V. Gordon of the World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the Churches, 
Says: “I am greatly interested in your plan for 
a song of peace and good fellowship for children,” 
and asks for a brief statement for ‘World 
Friendship.” 


Quick and Sure... 


is the action of 


in dislodging ground-in grime or grease from 
the hands of the worker or the motorist who 
has just completed a repair job! 


In the home, too, FLASH will always 
prove a worthy helper; cleaning pots, kettles, 
pans, kitchen utensils, woodwork, tile, marble, 
pipes, fittings—indeed, everything cleanable! 

















Made from anti- 
septic and healing 
oils, combined 
with the purest 
of neutral soap 
stock and genuine 
American ground 
Italian pumice 
stone— Quality! 


FLASH will not 
injure the most 
delicate skin! 


Phtrienmenamannnens 


Flash Chemical Company 
160 Second St., Cambridge, Mass. 





P. P. Claxton, ex-United States Commissioner 
of Education, the University of Alabama: “I am 
interested in knowing that you are promoting 
the spirit of international peace through a song 
of peace for adults and children.” 

Professor J. E. Choisey, Geneva, Dean of the 
Theological Faculty, University of Geneva, 
endorses the idea. 

Baron Y. Sakatani accepts the vice-presidency 
for Japan and suggests the Hon. S. Ebara, M.P., 
as the 2nd vice-president. 

Mr. Kiang Hsi-Chang, Society for Interna- 
tional Reforms, Shantung, is the first Chinese 
vice-president. 

Baron Sakatani translated the circular into 
Japanese and Dr. Liu Dze Heng, Chefoo, has 
translated it into Chinese. 





Miss Ida Muller, Vienna, has translated it into 
German. 

Mr. P. M. Matthieff, into Bulgarian. 

The World Friendship Information Bureau 
and Clearing House of Chicago is arranging for 
a translation into other languages. 

So far, three poems have been submitted: one 
by Dr. David Starr Jordan, another by Mr. 
Herman Theodore Koerner, Buffalo, New York, 
author and composer of the new national song, 
“My Country,” and one by a Japanese, Mr. 
Usami of Tokyo, who, carrying out the same 
idea as that of Baron Sakatani, suggests for the 
air “Auld Lang Syne.” He selects “For Now 
and Coming Time,” a Song for Humanity, by 
Phillip Henry Dodge. 

J. W. Hamirron. 
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The Romance of 
Jewelry 


dinavian jewelry comes from the beautiful work- 
manship rather than from the material used. 

In various parts of Germany peasant orna- 
ments are found much resembling the types used 
in Scandinavia. The kind of filigree work 
fastened over a smooth plate of burnished metal 
is common to Sweden, Norway, Finland, and the 
North of Germany, the technique being practi- 
cally identical. Strings of beads, especially of 
amber, are characteristic of the northern dis- 
tricts. In the parts where the Roman Catholic 
religion prevails, rosaries with beautifully carved 
beads and crucifixes are still made by the people 
themselves. 

The most interesting Spanish jewelry is that 
made at Cordolova—being a kind of filigree in 
the old Moorish style. Some quaint jewelry 
of gold and seed pearls was formerly made at 
Salamanca. Spanish ear-rings are very large 
and elaborate, often consisting of several parts 
hinged together and set with faceted stones or 
pastes. 

Russia shows in most of her jewelry the influ- 
ences of the Byzantine style of ecclesiastical art, 
which is still the only one recognized by the 
Greek Church. Neck pendants often contain 
small pictures and crucifixes. The most charac- 
teristic features are enamel work and a consid- 
erable use of pearls, turquoise and garnets set 
together with a very rich effect, about which 
there is a strong flavor of the Oriental. 

The Austrian peasants formerly had a real 
genius for producing out of the simple materials 
available to them pieces of jewelry of really ex- 
quisite taste and workmanship. ~ 

Hungary has a particularly fine class of na- 
tional jewelry which, though it partakes some- 
what of the general style of other European 
enamels of the later Renaissance, yet has a 
character of its own, owing to the strong touch 
of Oriental feeling which is engrafted upon it. 
Much of this jewelry dates from the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and is carried out in many 
varieties of enamel, besides the encrusted kind. 
Some of it is done in a kind of painted cloisonné, 
in which the color, after being placed in the cells, 
was pencilled with other colors. 

Turkish jewelry shows more of the Oriental 
character than other European jewelry. It has 
all the faults of the Oriental, without its excel- 
lencies, and is seldom of any importance, being 
generally flimsy and somewhat tawdry. The 
ornaments made for the richer classes are often 
merely an excuse for the display of conglomere- 
tions of precious stones. 
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Two West Seventy-second Street 
At the Motor Entrance to 


Transient 
Cosmopolite 


Towering above one of the most 
beautiful garden spots of the world 
—Central Park—Hotel Majestic is 
convenient to theatre and shop and 
just beyond the din of traffic. 


The refin 
holds guests of distinction. Wire er write 
for reservations. 
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The Chapple Servbice 


A modern plant, replete with labor-saving machinery and equipment, together with an 
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All-Expense Cruises to the Caribbean 


$325 and up. 22-day cruise to Cuba, Panama and Costa 
Rica. Shore excursions included. 


$315 and up. 22-day cruise to Jamaica, Panama aid 
Colombia. Shore excursions included. 


$200 and up. 15-day tour to Jamaica. Steamship fare, hotel 
expenses and 156-mile motor tour of Jamaica included. 


Sailings from New York Wednesday and Saturday of each 
week, beginning May 2, 1923. 


Full information on request to 


Passenger Department 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Cruises by William McFee General Offices: - State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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GREAT WHITE FLEET 


CARIBBEAN CRUISE 
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cMarion Davies 
as Princess Mary in “When Knighthood Was In Flower” 


MINERALAVA as an -4id to Beauty 


éy Hector Fuller 


HEN on the “silver screen” in a picturization 

of Charles Major’s wonderful story: ‘When 

Knighthood Was in Flower,” hundreds of 

thousands of people are made aware of the 
rapt beauty of Marion Davies, who so beautifully plays 
the role of Princess Mary, it is only natural that they 
should seek eagerly to discover by what means Miss 
Davies retains the fine qualities of the beauty which 
appeals. 

It is not by home remedies, massage, cosmetics or 
paints that a woman may hope to retain the complexion 
of Youth. Science has shown the perfect way through 
Mineralava. 

Miss Marion Davies herself says: 

“IT have found Mineralava Beauty Clay a most success- 
ful invigorator and stimulant for the skin; the perfect way 
to a perfect complexion.” 

Skin-Malnutrition, the prime cause of the evils that 
mar the beauty of the human skin, must have been much 
more rife in those ancient days, ‘‘When 
Knighthood Was in Flower’’; days when 
soap and water were regarded not as 
daily necessities, but as luxuries. To- 
day, through science and Mineralava 
the very root of the trouble is reached— 
and corrected. 

Discovered 23 years ago as a product 
of the laboratories of Nature, Minera- 
lava has been refined by the most noted 
chemists of Europe and America who 
have added to it medical ingredients 
which have given it healing and cleans- 
ing properties never equalled. 

Sir entegn Wilson, M.D., F.R.S., 
the noted English Skin Specialist, 
showed that of the two layers of the hu- 
tan skin, the Epidermis and the Dermis, 


the outer one was constantly flaking and falling away. 
This made it clear that only a product of Nature like 
Mineralava that aided in the process of building up, 
nourishing and making pure the under skin, would re- 
sult in the perfect complexion. 

Mineralava makes the skin well nourished, and a well 
nourished skin never ages. Lines, and wrinkles, sagging 
muscles, oily and dry skin, sallowness, enlarged pores, 
coarse texture, blackheads—all are due to “‘Skin-Mal- 
nutrition.” 

Mineralava is the one perfect specific for ‘‘Skin- 
Malnutrition!” It not only corrects the facial blemishes 
you can see, it works constantly and invisibly on the 
tender under skin, nourishing it to a ripe and lovely 
texture so that it is ready, as the old skin flakes away, 
to take its place—new born and beautiful. 

Every face that is subject to premature wrinkles, 
blackheads, eruptions, or any disorder of the skin is suf- 
fering from Skin-Malnutrition. 

Mineralava is ideal for home use. It 
should be on hand regularly. It is the 
great, speedy and safe renovator of 
tired faces. 

And, remember: Mineralava, the 
guaranteed product can not be success- 
fully imitated. F 

Originally Mineralava was sold only 
in Beauty Parlors at as high as $15 a 
treatment. Today it is within the reach 
of every woman at $2.00 a bottle, each 
bottle containing eighteen treatments, 
or a trifle more than 10 cents a treat- 
ment. Full directions for treatment and 
a soft brush for applying, with every 
bottle. 

There is also an Introductory Trial 
Tube of Mineralava at 50 cents. 

















cACineERaLava—makes Blem- 
ished Skin Perfect! 


cACneRaLava—corrects all 
forms of Skin-Malnutrition! 


<AGneratava — keeps Young 
Faces Healthful and Rosy! 


eAGneRaLava—moulds Old 
Faces to the Contour of Youth! 


:. 


Mineralava has 22 years suc- 
cessful use behind it in the best 
homes of America. Don’t ex- 
periment with new and untried 
Beauty Clays. The original is 
your only protection. 


yf? 


Go to your dependable 
Druggist or Department 
Store. Ask for Mineralava 
Beauty Clay. If the Store 
does not happen to have it, 
write direct to the manufac- 
turers and they will see that 
your dealer is supplied to fill 
your requirements. Scott’s 
Preparations, Inc., 251 West 
19th Street, New York. 
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The Source of Crane’s Creations 












CRANE’S Writing Papers originate in 
the Crane Mills where fine papers 
have been made for over a century. 

From these distinguished papers our 
designers fashion 


(Snes nen oon 


WRITING PAPER] 


in the five smart styles shown— 


and other creations listed below, giving to 
each its own smart, distinctive style appeal. 


Argentone Early Georgian Raveledge Vellum 
Kid Finish Quartered Oak Old Style 


Early Puritan Greylawn 
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The “Wild West” of 


They had their “wild and woolly west’’ in 
the seventeen hundreds, just as we had it a 
few years ago. 

The first ‘“Wild West” was in the uplands 
of North and South Carolina, on the rich, 
rolling, wooded slopes of the eastern foothills 
of the Appalachians, before the push-over 
of population into Kentucky and Tennessee. 

There were open ranges, cow towns, cow- 
boys; rough-riding, hard-living, plain-talk- 
ing, straight-hitting, picturesque frontiers- 
men; boisterous, noisy, unruly fellows, dead 
shots, full of pranks. 

They were vital to their times, because 
they furnished meat, serving the society of 
their day as their successors—the western 
cowboys—serve theirs*today. 

Huge herds, half wild, ranged the forests, 
knee-deep in luxuriant pea-vine grass. Here 
and there great cow-pens were built. Cabins 
clustered about them. .-Towns sprang up. 

Here the cattle were rounded up and 
branded, some to be turned back on to the 
range again ; some to bedriven off to Charles- 
ton, Norfolk, Baltimore or Philadelphia, to 


Swift & Company’s profit from all sources 
averages a fraction of a cent per pound 








Two Centuries Ago 


bekilled, dressed, salted, packed and shipped. 
or eaten fresh on the spot. 

od ~ *K 
Those early “cowboys” tapped the outer- 
most resources of the country of their day 
and brought meat to’man in the best way it 
could be done at that time, just as the cow- 
boys of our later day brought the wider abun- 
dance of newly opened country under trib- 
ute to the necessities of their times. 

Three factors — railroads, : refrigeration, 
and the packing industry—made this later 
service possible. _ 

While cattle were still ranging in the West 
in mighty herds, Swift & Company was plac- 
ing packing plants (23 of them) at convenient 
points, buying live animals sent in by rail, 
dressing the béef, and sending the meat 
country-wide in refrigerator cars to be dis- 
tributed through refrigerated branch houses. 

It is a far cry from the freshly killed, and 
therefore tough meat of early days to the 
tender, corn-fed, refrigerated, government 
inspected beef which Swift & Company 
delivers today to retail dealers everywhere. 











Swift & Company, U.S.A 
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A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 
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